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THE COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION 


The Challenge of the New Media: 
Television, FM, and Facsimile 


By Hugh M. Beville Jr. 


NBC's director of research describes the prospects and 
problems of the new vehicles of electronic mass com- 
munication. He spoke at the first conference of the 
new Institute of Communications Research at the 
University of Illinois, January 19, 1948. 


MERICA is now entering a new 
era of electronic mass communi- 
cation. These new vehicles of electronic 
communications will have a tremen- 
dous impact on all existing means of 
mass communication—not only on radio 
broadcasting—but on the printed media 
and the motion picture. 

The new media are television, fre- 
quency modulation broadcasting, and 
facsimile broadcasting. Television and 
FM are daily enlarging their influence 
in the field of mass communications. 
Facsimile stands at the threshold of 
commercial field development. Truly we 
can say that the field of mass commu- 
nications faces a period of evolution— 
if not revolution—which will be com- 
parable to the combined effect of intro- 
ducing the rotary press and the motion 
picture camera to the world simulta- 
neously. 

Today more than 30,000,000 people 
in the United States are within range 


of the 19 operating television stations. 
Television sets in use as of January 1, 
1948, numbered 175,000. Television 
sets, which are infinitely more complex 
and costly to produce than radio re- 
ceivers, are today being sold for prices 
which compare favorably with radio 
sets of comparable quality produced in 
1923 or 1924. When we consider the 
vastly increased income of the average 
American family today, as compared to 
the situation 25 years ago, it is obvious 
why these receivers are being sold as 
fast as they can be produced. More 
than 20 radio manufacturers are cur- 
rently producing television receivers, 
and it is estimated that before the end 
of 1948 between 750,000 and 1,000,000 
television sets will be in use. 

Television stations with regular serv- 
ice are presently in operation in New 
York (3 stations), Washington (3 sta- 
tions), Philadelphia (2 stations), Bal- 
timore, Richmond, Schenectady, Chica- 
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go, St. Louis, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Los Angeles. 
Other cities to be added this year are 
Newark, Boston, Buffalo, Atlanta, Al- 
buquerque, Ames, Iowa; Wilmington, 
Del.; Seattle, Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ft. Worth, Indianapolis, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia; New Haven, Toledo, Louisville, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Dallas, and 
Miami. By the end of 1948 approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 Americans will be 
within the service ranges of television 
stations. 

Network programming for television 
had its inception on January 12, 1940, 
when the NBC station in New York and 
GE station in Schenectady broadcast 
the first network telecast by use of a 
high frequency radio relay link. A reg- 
ular east coast NBC network is cur- 
rently operating with stations in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Schenectady, linked by coaxial cable 
and radio relay. Baltimore and Boston 
will join this network shortly. Two oth- 
er east coast networks between New 
York and Washington are presently be- 
ing programmed by CBS and Dumont. 
By the end of 1948, it is anticipated 
that an NBC mid-west network com- 
prising Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, and Milwaukee will be reality, 
and by early 1949 these two networks 
will be tied together with coaxial cable 
connection between New York and Chi- 
cago, which’ will also serve a number 
of intermediate points. 

Development of a Pacific Coast Net- 
work is possible by some time in 1949 
and by 1950 television viewers from 
coast to coast will be serviced by trans- 
continental network telecasts. The im- 
portance of these plans for expansion of 
television networks can be readily real- 
ized when we consider how vital this 
form of program syndication has been 
in the development of sound broadcast- 
ing. The opportunity to spread program 


production costs over larger areas and 
larger audiences will prove a prime 
factor in the economics of television. 
This preview of television’s expansion 
reveals how rapidly it is becoming a 
major medium of mass communication. 

Since any communication medium 
depends for its true value upon what 
service the public receives, a brief sum- 
mary of television programming and its 
future potentialities would seem to be 
in order. It is often said that by adding 
sight to sound, television has done the 
same thing for radio that the addition 
of sound accomplished for the silent 
motion picture. This is a highly inade- 
quate analogy. Actually, the addition 
of living pictures to sound has pro- 
duced in television a new and unique 
medium of mass communication. It de- 
livers something far beyond an addi- 
tion of sight to existing radio broad- 
casting or the possibility of seeing pres- 
ent-day movies in the home. Television 
has often been characterized as “bring- 
ing the world into your home.” More 
truly, television takes the viewer from 
his home to the very scene of the tele- 
cast. The viewer gets a feeling of “be- 
ing there,” of immediacy which gives 
to telecasts authority and significance 
possessed by no other medium of mass 
communication. No one who saw the 
telecast of President Truman’s short 
message to Congress on the Greek- 
Turkish aid program, and who viewed 
the grim countenances of Mr. Truman, 
the Cabinet, and Congressional leaders, 
could have escaped the fact that this 
was indeed a dramatic event which 
marked a radical change in the whole 
course, not only of American foreign 
policy, but of history itself. 

As a means of educating and inform- 
ing the American public on important 
international, national and local is 
sues, television is in a field by itself. 
The availability of television networks 
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was the paramount factor in the deter- 
mination of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican National Committees to select 
Philadelphia for their 1948 conventions. 

Television has already demonstrated 
its ability as a teaching aid. Successful 
demonstrations have been made where- 
by surgical operations performed in a 
hospital have been telecast and trans- 
mitted to television screens viewed by 
groups of surgeons and students at a 
remote point. The New York City Board 
of Education has definite plans to in- 
clude television in all future school 
buildings. Such plans call for large 
screens in auditoriums and for viewing 
rooms where visual demonstrations can 
be seen. 

The three New York television sta- 
tions are currently operating a total of 
5214 hours per week. During a week 
viewers have a total of 28 hours of tele- 
vision programming available with a 
choice of programs during 1214 hours. 
A great variety of telecasts — drama, 
films, sports, variety shows, newsreels, 
quiz shows, discussions, and informa- 
tional telecasts are included. 


REQUENCY Modulation broadcast- 
ing is, strictly speaking, not a new 
medium of mass communication. FM is 
basically an improved system of sound 
broadcasting which has several distinct 
advantages over amplitude modulation 
broadcasting, the radio system we have 
known for the past 25 years, and which 
is today often termed “standard band” 
broadcasting. The advantages which 
FM offers over AM radio are (1) an 
improved quality of sound reception as 
a result of the broader range of fre- 
quencies available, (2) freedom from 
static and electrical disturbances, and 
(3) the opportunity for the operation 
of many more broadcasting stations 
than is possible with AM. 
FM sound broadcasting has to be 


considered in our discussion of the new 
media because the listener can obtain 
its benefits only by the purchase of a 
new receiving set. To many of its opti- 
mistic exponents the progress of FM 
has been disappointing. Although this 
system of broadcasting had made an 
initial start before the war, a re-alloca- 
tion of frequencies for FM use by the 
FCC in 1945 means that for practical 
purposes FM is a post-war develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, in the two post-war 
years FM has undergone a phenomenal 
growth. 

As of January 1, 1948, a total of 
1,000 FM stations had been licensed 
by the FCC as compared with nearly 
2,000 AM stations licensed in 25 years. 
As of January 1, there are approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 FM receivers in use, 
and an estimated 2,500,000 FM sets and 
converters (which enable the owners of 
AM sets to receive FM stations) will 
be produced in 1948. Although many 
of the early promoters of FM advocated 
that FM stations should be licensed and 
programmed in such a way as to fur- 
nish completely new program services, 
the broadcasting industry has been 
largely of the opinion that the more 
rapid development of FM would come 
from a duplication of present AM pro- 
grams on FM stations. The public buys 
radio receivers for the sole purpose of 
listening to programs. Unless and un- 
til FM stations can offer the high qual- 
ity of entertainment and information 
programs which are presently available 
on AM stations, the public lacks a real 
incentive to purchase FM sets. In part, 
this problem is being overcome by the 
manufacture and marketing of more 
moderate- priced AM-FM combination 
sets, but the building of FM audiences 
awaits improved programming. 

Unfortunately for FM programming, 
musical programs broadcast over 
standard band stations until recently 
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could not be simultaneously broadcast 
over a companion FM station without 
employing a double crew of musicians. 
The American Federation of Musicians 
had refused to negotiate contracts for 
the use of musicians on networks of 
FM stations. The net result of these 
actions was that the one source of pro- 
gramming in which FM offers the great- 
est advantages to the listener—music— 
was confined largely to the playing of 
records and transcriptions. The new 
policy of the AFM, announced in Jan- 
uary, will be a spur to further develop- 
ment. 

The greatest significance of FM, to 
those interested in the field of mass 
communications, lies in the fact that 
it permits many more broadcasting sta- 
tions to be operated than has been pos- 
sible with the AM system of broadcast- 
ing. This is going to introduce greater 
competition in broadcasting than the 
newspaper field has ever known; it is 
going to make local radio station serv- 
ices available to many hundreds of 
communities which heretofore had to 
depend on distant stations for service; 
and it is bringing into broadcasting 
many new interests as station operators. 
Among the new licensees of FM sta- 
tions are to be found educational insti- 
tutions, local public school systems, 
trade unions, and publications of vari- 
ous sorts. Once a substantial number 
of FM receivers are in the hands of 
the public these new independent FM 
operators will have an opportunity to 
demonstrate what they can do in the 
way of building audiences by creating 
new types of programming, and by de- 
veloping fresh talent at the local com- 
munity level. 

The first small FM network has al- 
ready been organized and we can cer- 
tainly anticipate that a national net- 
work of FM stations may not be too 
far in the future. It is not my intention 


to do any crystal ball gazing, but I 
think you will be interested in a fore- 
cast made by Charles R. Denny Jr., 
then chairman of the FCC, before the 
National Association of Broadcasters’ 
convention at Atlantic City, September 
17, 1947: 


We may in the not too distant future 
have FM sets with, say, 10 push buttons 
which could be marked as follows: the 
first four would bring you on FM the 
programs of the established nationwide 
networks. . . . The next two buttons 
might bring you via FM the programs 
of established independents. But the last 
four buttons could bring you something 
entirely new to the aural radio art. For 
example, Button 7 might be labelled 
“classical music” and bring you an FM 
network joined together by direct radio 
pickup. Any hour of the day or night 
when you want good music you would 
only have to push this button to get it. 
Button 8 might be labelled “dance 
music” and would bring you popular 
tunes at any hour of the day or night 
by means of a parallel FM network. But- 
ton 9 might be labelled “Features” and 
could bring women’s programs, children’s 
programs and other special attractions. 
The last button might simply marked 
“news” and by pushing it you would get 
a 15-minute news summary at any hour 
of the day. If FM should take this trend 
it would bring us within sight of the 
long-sought goal of giving the radio lis 
tener what he wants when he wants it. 


There is little question in the minds 
of most students of radio that FM will 
be the standard sound broadcasting sys- 
tem of the future. Its technical superior- 
ity seems to insure this. (The only ex- 
ception is to be found in remote rural 
areas which cannot be reached by FM 
stations due to the technical limitations 
on the service range of FM transmit- 
ters.) Despite the bright future for FM 
as a sound broadcasting system, it 
would be folly to believe that FM will 
revolutionize broadcasting. The Ameri- 
can public possesses today more than 
65,000,000 receivers which will receive 
only AM stations and such receivers 
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are currently being bought by the pub- 
lic at the rate of a million per month. 
It will surely be 10 years or more be- 
fore FM can hope to reverse the picture 
which we have today and establish it- 
self as the primary system of sound 
broadcasting. 


HE BRIGHT promise of a newspa- 

per printed in your home has oc- 
cupied a firm place in the bag of tricks 
with which prophets of the electronic 
future have delighted their audiences 
for many years. This service is to be 
made possible by facsimile broadcast- 
ing—the transmission of reproductions 
of printed matter and pictures by radio 
into the home. 

In contrast to TV and FM, facsimile 
is still considered by the FCC to be 
in the experimental phase of develop- 
ment. Although facsimile has under- 


gone a number of years of laboratory 
development, thorough testing under 


field operating conditions is just begin- 
ning. A vast number of improvements 
have been made in the pre-war systems 
and those who are active in its develop- 
ment believe 1948 will see facsimile 
emerge into the first phase of its com- 
mercial development. The introduction 
of frequency modulation has greatly 
stimulated improvement in facsimile be- 
cause FM’s wider broadcasting bands 
permit greater printing speeds for fac- 
simile. 

An important step which must be 
taken before we can expect facsimile 
to grow greatly is the establishment of 
standards by the FCC. The setting of 
standards will assure the public that 
all facsimile broadcasting stations will 
use uniform transmission systems. Prior 
to taking this step, the FCC has re- 
quested that further experimental oper- 
ation and demonstration be conducted 
to determine public preference relative 


to certain features of the proposed 
system. 

In the past month, two daily newspa- 
pers, the Philadelphia /nquirer and the 
Miami Herald, have inaugurated regu- 
lar daily facsimile editions. Both of 
these papers are using the system in- 
vented and developed by John V. L. 
Hogan. At the present time the receiv- 
ers are being installed only in public 
places such as hotel lobbies, waiting 
rooms, movie theater lobbies, clubs and 
retail stores. The Miami Herald, which 
appears to have developed the more ex- 
tensive plans for 1948, has contracts 
with 75 such places to pay $85 a month 
for the Herald’s facsimile service. This 
fee includes the rental of the receiver 
and necessary supply of chemically 
treated paper and servicing of the 
equipment. A facsimile edition com- 
prises four 844x 11 pages of text and 
pictures, and takes 15 minutes of trans- 
mission time. The Miami Herald plans 
to broadcast five or six such editions 
daily. The FCC has been requested to 
grant permission for the sale of adver- 
tising space at commercial rates. If this 
permission is granted the Herald’s fac- 
simile edition may carry one or two 
ads per page. Space rates have not been 
determined. 

At the present time the cost of fac- 
simile receivers, which are made on a 
special order basis, is something more 
than $600 per set. The cost of a 400- 
foot roll of chemically treated paper 
which is used in the Hogan recorder is 
now $3.85, or approximately one cent 
per foot. This roll of paper is good for 
24 hours of reception, which means that 
the paper for a four-page edition costs 
approximately four cents. Hogan antici- 
pates that recorders may ultimately be 
turned out on a mass production basis 
for $100 to $200, while the paper sup- 
ply may be obtained at a cost of one 
cent per four-page edition. 
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A study of the above figures will in- 
dicate that the newspaper in the home 
may still be a long way off. Facsimile 
offers a timely newspaper service, but 
whether it can successfully compete 
with sound broadcasting for speedy 
news bulletins and with the more com- 
plete coverage of a newspaper which 
can be picked up at the front door for 
a nickel a day or less, is still a chal- 
lenging question. 

Because it offers newspapers exten- 
sive promotional opportunities, facsim- 
ile development in the next year or two 
will more than likely follow the pat- 
tern established by the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the Miami Herald, with 
installations of recorders in public 
places where the volume of traffic and 
the number of viewers may make it 
economical as a newspaper adjunct.’ Its 
developers, however, are looking ahead 
to the days when facsimile will enter 
the home and thus truly become a new 
mass media. They see in it the possi- 
bility to render not only bulletins of 
important news items, but also special- 
ized newspapers for the minority inter- 
ests which get limited attention in to- 
day’s dailies. In this category we may 
include the housewife, the school child 
and the farmer. Therefore, instead of 
the present-day single newspaper with 
many departments, these departments 
would become special editions, broad- 
cast at times to suit the reading con- 
venience of audience—early morning 
for the man of the family, mid morning 
for housewives with shopping news and 
women’s features, noon time for the 
farmer with market and weather re- 
ports, and mid afternoon for school 
children with comics. 

In addition to permitting speedier 
facsimile printing, the advent of FM 

On Feb. 16, 1948, the New York Times 
inaugurated a facsimile service to 14 New 


York department stores, broadcasting six 
four-page editions daily. 


has benefited facsimile in another im- 
portant respect. FM has brought into 
existence a thousand stations, all of 
which are potential facsimile broad- 
casters. 

These stations can become facsimile 
broadcasters in one of two ways: 


1. By broadcasting facsimile at vari- 
ous times when they are not_broadcast- 
ing sound—early morning or late at 
night. It is not inconceivable that these 
stations might periodically interrupt 
sound broadcasting to put out facsimile 
transmissions for 15 minutes. 

2. By simultaneously broadcasting 
sound and facsimile—a technical accom- 
plishment known as “multiplexing.” Mul- 
tiplexing can now be done only at the 
expense of degrading the sound serv- 
ice. Nevertheless, further engineering de- 
velopments may reduce the effect of mul- 
tiplexing on the quality of sound to a 
point where the FCC would approve such 
simultaneous operation, at least during 
periods of talk programs which are least 
affected by multiplexing. 

The fact that FM stations will be lo- 
cated in many smaller cities now served 
by only one or by no local daily news- 
paper may encourage them to develop 
facsimile services. At least we can look 
forward to experiments in this direc- 
tion, as certain FM stations find that 
competition in sound broadcasting is 
so keen as to jeopardize their economic 
future. Of course, all of this is predi- 
cated upon the development of inexpen- 
sive home receivers and expanded cheap 
paper supply. The accelerated momen- 
tum of television today will surely post- 
pone the arrival of facsimile as a mass 
medium of communication. 

Before leaving the subject of facsim- 
ile, I cannot refrain from a brief men- 
tion of a new and even more revolution- 
ary advance in communications devel- 
oped by the RCA Laboratories. I refer 
to Ultrafax, a combination of television, 
radio relay and high-speed photogra- 
phy. Ultrafax can handle the transmis- 
sion of documents, messages and print- 
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ed pages at the rate of a million words 
a minute. Photographs, maps and other 
illustrations can be flashed through the 
air at a speed of 30 pages a second. 
Electronic communications are thus pre- 
pared to serve society in an age of ever 
greater potentials—of supersonic speed 
of travel and of atomic sources of 
energy. 


HEN we contemplate the virtual- 

ly limitless possible effects of 

these new media on American life, stu- 

dents of mass communications are con- 

fronted by many challenges, four of 
which I shall mention. 

The first challenge lies in the need 
to achieve technical and artistic mas- 
tery of each of these media in order to 
render the greatest service to the pub- 
lic. In this category are the problems 
of camera handling and lighting in 
studio productions, amount of verbal 
description for sports and news events, 
and size of receiver screen in TV; 
make-up, type size, frequency of edi- 
tions and size of sheet in facsimile; 
and duplexing facsimile over FM, and 
possibly, AM broadcast transmissions. 
These problems have all been under 
study for years, more or less satisfac- 
tory answers have been found to many, 
but continuous research and experimen- 
tation with the public will undoubtedly 
revise many of our practices and tech- 
niques of today and speed effective use 
of these new media. In five years to- 
day’s television program will appear as 
archaic as the A and P Gypsies or “The 
Birth of a Nation.” 

The second challenge lies in the de- 
velopment of economic support for 
these new media. As in the case of our 
present printed media and standard 
band broadcasting, advertising will be 
the source of financial support for the 
new media. What are the chances that 
the thousand new FM stations, the hun- 


dreds of new TV stations, and a poten- 
tially large number of facsimile broad- 
casters can secure the economic suste- 
nance to maintain a healthy livelihood? 
Advertising is a strong force in the dis- 
tribution system of American free en- 
terprise economy. Our postwar levels of 
production and consumption give every 
promise that advertising revenue will 
be available in sufficient volume to sup- 
port new media, provided they are dem- 
onstrated to be effective in reaching 
and influencing the public. 

There are two sets of facts which 
account for my optimism on this sub- 
ject. In the non-depression pre - war 
years total U. S. advertising gross ex- 
penditures (national and local) were 
consistently in the neighborhood of a 
billion and three-quarters dollars an- 
nually. Early in 1946, NBC estimated 
that, on the basis of anticipated levels 
of national production and gross nation- 
al product, the average advertising vol- 
ume for the ten post-war years would 
be $3,600,000,000, or roughly twice the 
pre-war level. Preliminary figures for 
1947 indicate that advertising expendi- 
tures in 1947 approximated three and 
a half billions. And in numerous indus- 
tries there is now no need for aggres- 
sive selling because of material short- 
ages, production limitations, and ex- 
ceptional export demands. However, 
this situation will change greatly dur- 
ing the next two years when advertis- 
ing volume can be expected to expand 
further. The second reason for my op- 
timism on the economic side is that 
radio’s local retail advertising revenue, 
an important factor for new FM and TV 
stations, in 1947 rose 17 per cent over 
1946 to $136,000,000. For the first time 
local expenditures for radio time sur- 
passed the total dollar volume of na- 
tional networks. With more non-net- 
work stations and more local programs, 
the chances are good for a continuous 
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increase in the advertising revenue 
which radio and television can expect 
from expanding local business. 

In spite of the increased advertising 
revenue potentialities which exist to- 
day, extensive research must be con- 
ducted to demonstrate to advertisers the 
most effective manner of using these 
new media. For example, we expect 
that the greater speed and effectiveness 
of communicating advertising impres- 
sions by the combined sound and sight 
of television will prove to be a tremen- 
dous economic force in the efficient dis- 
tribution of our nation’s vastly expand- 
ed production. But we must have exten- 
sive research to obtain objective data, 
if the values of television are to be 
fully and easily appreciated. 

The third challenge lies in how these 
new media are to be controlled by the 
government. Broadcasters have never 
enjoyed freedom of speech in the same 
sense that newspapers enjoy freedom 
of the press because radio stations 
must be licensed by the FCC. This li- 
censing which involves a periodic over- 
all review of a station’s program serv- 
ice by a government body plus the 
FCC’s present prohibition against edi- 
torializing by a licensee may be in di- 
rect conflict with the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of press when a 
newspaper begins transmission of fac- 
simile editions. John S. Knight, pub- 
lisher of the Miami Herald, and a pio- 
neer in facsimile broadcasting, ex- 
pressed at the 1946 NAB convention in 
Chicago the distaste of the press for 
government licensing when he said he 
“would first fight for the right to ex- 
press ourselves freely [but] if we reach 
the point at any stage where the edi- 
torial page of a facsimile newspaper 
could not speak its mind with the same 
freedom we do in the editorial columns 
of our newspapers, I would abandon 
the venture.” 


Students of the new media of com. 
munications would do well to follow 
carefully the FCC hearing which is 
scheduled for March 1, 1948, on the 
subject of editorializing by radio li. 
censees, and the progress ef the new 
White Bill now before Congress, which 
will amend the existing Radio Act. Out 
of these governmental actions will come 
the regulations by which all broadcast. 
ers—AM, FM, television and facsimile 
will be governed for the next few years 
at least. 

The fourth challenge of the new me- 
dia is their potential impact on all ex- 
isting media of communications—news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and motion 
pictures. Just as in the early days of 
radio’s growth there were many dire 
predictions as to what news by radio 
would do to newspapers and what music 
by radio would do to the phonograph 
record business, there are today fore- 
casts that these new means of commu- 
nications will disastrously affect exist- 
ing media. Major motion picture pro- 
ducers fear the growth of television. We 
hear the question asked, “Who will con- 
tinue to listen to sound broadcasting 
when the public can get sight plus 
sound via television?” Even some of 
the magazines are giving serious 
thought to the new competition in the 
home for the eyes of their readers 
which will come from the video receiver. 

The answers to the questions regard- 
ing radio’s effect upon other media of 
communications are available for all 
to study as pertinent evidence on these 
questions. In 1930, the total weekly 
amount of time given to news on New 
York’s four major stations was one hour 
and twenty minutes. Last week these 
same four stations broadcast seventy: 
one hours and forty-five minutes of 
news programs. Nevertheless, during 
this period there has been a steady in- 


crease in newspaper circulation in New 
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York. Outside of helping to kill the 
“EXTRA” edition, which was proba- 
bly never a profitable operation for pub- 
lishers, radio’s principal effect on the 
newspaper has been to increase peo- 
ple’s interest in news and thus aid in 
the building of newspaper circulation. 
Although the phonograph record busi- 
ness was seriously affected during the 
depression years, probably by economic 
factors rather than by radio, this in- 
dustry has in each of the past two years 
sold more than twice the number of 
records turned out in 1921, the pre- 
vious year of peak sales. Certainly the 
magazines and motion pictures have hit 
new highs in circulation and audiences 
in recent years. 

This suggests that all of these new 
media may ultimately find a place for 
themselves in the communications struc- 
ture without seriously disrupting any 
existing media. There are many social 
factors which account for this phenome- 
non. Among these are our constantly 


increasing population; the steady im- 
provement in educational levels; higher 
average family income and living stand- 
ards; the greatly increased amount of 
leisure time; and the interest which 
one media stimulates in another. 

To those who question whether we 
need these new media in mass commu- 
nications, I would like to say that I 
am among those who believe that an 
increased knowledge and a truer un- 
derstanding of social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems on the part of the 
American public is vital to our future 
democracy. When we find, as George 
Gallup did last November, that 60 per 
cent of the American public had no 
real knowledge of the Marshall Plan, 
and that 39 per cent had not even heard 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, we must rec- 
ognize that here is a real challenge to 
all of us. The new media present us 
with unrivalled opportunities to over- 
come public ignorance and apathy con- 
cerning crucial issues of our times. 





New Processes in Letterpress Printing: 


“Cold Type” and the Magnesium Plate 


By Thomas F. Barnhart 


Professor of journalism at the University of Minnesota 
and author of books on newspaper management, Mr. 
Barnhart investigated the developments at Ocala, Flor. 
ida, and gave this report to the Minnesota Editorial 
Association, January 23, 1948. 


ECENTLY I visited the plant at 

Ocala, Florida, in which John H. 
Perry Jr. and Farwell W. Perry are 
experimenting with revolutionary 
changes in the letterpress method of 
printing newspapers. 

Last summer the printing and pub- 
lishing organs carried brief reports that 
two weekly newspapers—the Leesburg 
Commercial and the Eustis Lake Re- 
gion News, both owned by the Perry or- 
ganization—were being published by a 
new process. A few weeks later a for- 
mal statement was made that the Per- 
rys had teamed up with William J. 
Higgins, an industrial engineer, to de- 
velop the process. 

The process differs from traditional 
letterpress printing in three important 
respects: (1) no body type is set by 
typesetting machines; (2) no headlines 
or shop-set ads are set from type, either 
machine or handset; and (3) printing 
is not done from lead, but rather from 
a plate of magnesium, the new light- 
weight metal derived from sea-water. 
In addition, the process makes news 
cuts possible without separate halftone 
plates. 

As a substitute for body type, the ex- 
perimenters first used the VariTyper, 
an ingenious typewriter-like machine 
with more than 50 type faces available 
from one keyboard. When I visited the 
plant last November, however, they 
were composing all the straight-matter 


copy and some of the advertising copy 
on an International Business Machine 
electromatic, proportional spacing type- 
writer. This IBM typewriter offers: (1) 
a fairly legible Caslon-like character 
design; (2) characters of different 
widths; (3) electric controls for even- 
ness of tone; (4) carbon ribbon to in- 
sure a clear impression, for the ribbon 
is used only once. 

The procedure for handling copy is 
simple. After a story is written by a re- 
porter and edited, it is sent to the IBM 
operator for “composition.” This step 
is called “pretyping.” The first time the 
IBM operator types the copy, she marks 
each line end with a notation to indi- 
cate the adjustments needed in the next 
typing. Then, following these notations, 
which may call for either expansion or 
condensation of the units in the line, 
the matter is retyped to attain both left- 
hand and right-hand alignment. 

The obvious uneconomic step in this 
procedure —the retyping —has been 
eliminated by a new IBM typewriter 
now in experimental use. This newer 
machine produces typewritten copy 
with both left- and right-hand align- 
ment in only one typing operation, just 
as line-casting machines now do. 

Office composition for advertisements 
comes principally from three sources: 
(1) the IBM typewriter, for small 
print; (2) a VariTyper, for faces up 
to 14-point; and (3) FotoType alpha- 
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bets. Of course, anything that can be 
clipped, pasted, and photographed, 
such as ads, proofs of ads, mat service 
copy, and the like, may be used. 

Some of the ads produced in this 
way compete on even terms with ads 
set in letterpress shops by traditional 
methods. Some may be even better than 
the ordinary shop produces. One big 
advantage is the complete freedom in 
layout—a freedom heretofore found 
only in the photo-offset process. 


OR setting news headlines, the Perry 

Process leans on a well-established 
practice of department store advertising 
departments and of photo-offset print- 
ers—namely, the use of FotoType al- 
phabets. FotoType alphabets are made 
up of printed proofs of current type 
designs, in a wide range of sizes. 
Proofs are on light cardboard, which 
may be obtained at a nominal charge 
from the office of the producer in New 
York. Headlines that appear to be set 
in Cheltenham type or Kabel type, or 
some other, are actually produced by 
proofs of letters from those fonts. 
Proofs of individual letters are set in 
a device resembling a composing stick. 
After they are spaced as desired, they 
are held in place by Scotch tape, at- 
tached to the top. 

The final typewritten “composition,” 
together with the original copy of the 
head and story, is passed along to the 
proofreader. Corrections are made by 
retyping words or lines containing er- 
rors. These words or lines are then 
pasted on the typewritten “composi- 
tion” before or after it goes to the art 
or make-up department. 

At the time of my visit to Ocala, news 
composition was produced on an IBM 
typewriter with a 12-point face. This 
body type is reproduced on the printed 
pages in a size approximating 8-point, 
however, by proportional reduction 


through photography. To get this re- 
duction everything on a page layout 
must be planned for proportional re- 
duction. In other words, to change the 
12-point typewriter type to 8-point, it 
is necessary to plan all column widths, 
headlines, pictures, and ads so that, 
when photographed, they too are re- 
duced one-third. This reduction will be 
necessary only until a new typewriter 
type in 8-point size is produced. 

The mechanics of preparing a layout 
are similar to those of preparing a pho- 
to-offset paste-up. FotoType headlines 
are affixed to a layout sheet of light 
cardboard by means of rubber cement. 
Stories are then pasted in place. Ads 
are handled in the same manner. 

Up to this point, news pictures are 
handled in the same manner as for 
traditional letterpress printing. The 
needs are the same: sharply-focused 
photographs, black instead of warm- 
toned prints, glossy prints for detail 
and tone separation, and “contrasty” 
prints. Their reduction must be scaled 
for the proper size, the same as for 
photo-engraving. 

To photograph a page layout made 
up solely of line copy, such as line cuts, 
body type, headlines, and borders, is 
simple, for it is placed on the copy- 
board and picked up in one click of 
the shutter. 

To photograph a combination plate, 
one containing both line and tone val- 
ues, other procedures are followed. One 
of these is to make two exposures, one 
for the line copy from one layout sheet, 
and the other for the layout of photo- 
graphs, which must be screened. With 
careful masking on each layout sheet, 
and by using care in placing the lay- 
out sheets on the copy-board, extremely 
close register may be obtained of both 
layouts on a single plate. The Perry 
technicians apparently are on the way, 
however, to developing a short-cut for 
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photographing combination copy in a 
single exposure! This is another sen- 
sational development that may be ex- 
pected soon. 

The photo-engraving process em- 
ployed for magnesium plates is the 
same as the traditional process used in 
etching zinc, except that the etching is 
faster on magnesium. Copy is photo- 
graphed on a thin-base film. This is 
transferred directly to a sensitized mag- 
nesium plate, which is etched to a 
depth of from .022 to .035 of an inch. 
Magnesium is an active metal and is 
easily and speedily etched. 

After plates are engraved, they are 
trimmed and made ready for the press. 
No mats are rolled, and no press casts 
are made from mats. The magnesium 
plates are placed in a simple rolling 
machine, to curve them for use on a 
Goss rotary press. After plates are 
curved, each is affixed to a magnesium 
base of the same curvature to bring 
the plate to the desired height. Plates 
are made to adhere to the base by wide 
strips of double-sided Scotch tape. Each 
page is printed from a separate mag- 
nesium plate. 

That is the way the Ocala plant pro- 
duces newspapers without setting body 
type on a type-setting machine, with- 
out setting hand-set type, without using 
stereotypes, and without using tradi- 
tional lead plates on a press. 


HIS has been a sketchy review of a 

“cold type” process. Now I shall 
attempt to cover a few related matters 
in question-and-answer form: 


Q.—What motivated the experiment 
at Ocala? 

A.—Let us turn to an official state- 
ment for the answer to that question. 
A press release from Ocala last July 
stated: 


This newspaper printing development 
has been brought about because of the 


increased mechanical costs in the news. 
paper production field, the result of 
which has caused a good many newspa. 
pers, both daily and weekly, to consoli- 
date or + out of business. It has been 
brought about because of the necessity 

for improving the printing quality o{ 

newspapers in their competitive struggle 

with other forms of advertising media. 

Q.—Are magnesium plates adaptable 
to flat-bed presses? 

A.—Yes. You will note that the plate 
on display here today is printable on 
a flat-bed press. All it needs is type. 
high mounting. 

Q.—What is the cost of a page-size 
sheet of magnesium? 

A.—$3.40. It is purchased from West- 
ern Newspaper Union, and manufac. 
tured by The Dow Chemical Company. 
It is sold under the name of zomag. 

Q.—Will the plates stand up under 
long press runs? 

A.—I asked that question at Ocala. 
The reply was that a plate had been 
used for 100,000 impressions. When the 
plate was examined for wear, none was 
noticed. A press run of 5,000,000 was 
reported in one of the publishing maga- 
zines. 

Q.—What is the weight of the plate 
on display? 

A.—A newspaper flat of magnesium 
weighs 1.6 pounds. Our office scales 
show the plate on display here today 
weighs only one pound and two ounces. 

Q.—Does this light-weight plate 
mean that if the process is marketed 
that we may some day use lighter- 
weight presses on weeklies? 

A.—Yes. 


Q.—How much shop space is needed 
for all equipment needed to print by 
this process? 

A.—Depends on volume, but consid- 
erably less than for conventional plants. 


Q.—Is the process involving the mag: 
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nesium plate adaptable to daily news- 
papers? 

A—Yes. Though it is not thought of 
at present as a process to be marketed 
in the daily field, the fact is that there 
are only about 100 daily newspapers in 
the United States with more than 100,- 
000 circulation— and, remember the 
plates will run that—so it is possible 
that the future may see it used on daily 
newspapers. 


Q.—When is the process likely to be- 
come available? 

A—aAt Ocala the answer was that it 
was hoped that an announcement of 
interest could be made during 1948. 

Q.—Why is this process important? 

A.—Because it links letterpress print- 
ing more closely with photography. It 
is that lack of a close tie-in with pho- 
tography, such as has marked the prog- 
ress of both intaglio and photo-offset, 
that has frozen letterpress printing 
where it is today, and where it was 
yesterday, one year ago, 25 years ago, 
and for even a longer period. 


HE PROCESS being developed at 
Ocala is not the only change on 
the letterpress printing horizon. 

During one week in December 15 
daily newspapers were being published 
by printerless methods. In each case 
the reason was the same: the Interna- 
tional Typographical Unions contended 
they couldn’t get newspaper publishers 
to agree on new wage scales; the pub- 
lishers, in turn, accused the unions of 
refusing to sign formal contracts which 
would comply with the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 (the Taft- 
Hartley Law). 

Some of these disagreements continue 
to exist. The battle is being waged on 
hewspapers of varying size, from small 
dailies of 5,000 circulation to that of 


the giant Chicago Tribune with its more 
than 1,000,000 daily circulation. 

The problem of producing these 
newspapers is being solved by turning 
to both old and new methods. Some 
publishers turned to teletypesetters and 
newly-trained compositors; many 
turned to plain typewritten copy as 
copy for photo-engraving plates; some 
improved the typed copy by installing 
Edison justifiers on typewriters; others 
obtained VariTypers; some were for- 
tunate enough to obtain IBM electro- 
matic typewriters. 

Other things are happening: 

William J. Higgins, an industrial en- 
gineer who severed his association with 
the Perry organization during Novem- 
ber, is now installing a pilot plant in 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of contin- 
uing his experiments with “cold type” 
newspaper production. His present ef- 
forts are aimed at small daily news- 
papers. 

Time magazine is engaged in print- 
ing research at its million-dollar lab- 
oratory at Springdale, Conn. 

The Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Company is developing a photo-electric 
engraver which scans photos and makes 
halftones on a plastic material at the 
rate of one-half inch each minute. Four 
of the new machines are in experimen- 
tal use on small daily newspapers in 
the New York area. It takes only two 
days to learn to operate the Fairchild 
machine. 

The Fairchild Company also is de- 
veloping a new typewriter-like machine 
called Lithotype. It is reported to be 
able to produce typewritten matter 
closely resembling body type. It may 
be on the market later this year. 

A machine that sets type on film, the 
Fotosetter, is being readied for the mar- 
ket by the Intertype Corporation. 

The “cold type” revolution is here. 
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HAT are the implications? They 
are staggering to think about! 

Think what “cold type” might do in 
the present “cold war”! It would make 
possible a new and inexpensive meth- 
od of printing newspapers in foreign 
lands. It would provide a means of 
spreading democratic ideas by word 
and picture. 

On the local, domestic fronts, the 
“cold type” method would mean lower 
costs of production for many types of 
publications—local newspapers, college 
newspapers, high school newspapers, 
lodge publications, and so on. It means 








smaller investments in newspaper equip. 
ment. 

Since this topic has been one of a 
“revolutionary” character, it is fitting 
that it end in an unorthodox manner— 
with a headline. The headline is not of 
my making. It appeared over the lead. 
ing story on the first page of the Vall 
Street Journal’s issue of January 13, 
1948. First deck: Printing Revolution. 
Second deck: New Machines Promise 
To Outdate Newspaper Methods, Sim. 
plify Jobs. Third deck: Devices for Set. 
ting Type and Making Engravings Re- 
place Skilled Hands. Fourth deck: May 
Eliminate All Casting. 
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Bold Experimentation Needed 


To Improve Newspaper Content 


By Vincent S. Jones 


This forthright challenge to editors to break the grip 
of traditionalism in news handling, writing, and make- 
up was delivered by the executive editor of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Observer - Dispatch and Daily Press at the 
recent AASDJ convention. 


UCH of this discussion is based 
upon efforts of the Utica news- 
papers to interpret the facts revealed 
by The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading and to apply them in our daily 
work. 

Right now, anything that will help 
an editor to come to grips with that 
vast unknown quantity, Mr. Average 
Reader, is invaluable. We have more 
of him than ever before in history. Yet 
we are going into the biggest, toughest, 
roughest, freest-spending fight for a 
share of his time that ever was dreamed 
up. So the question is: 

“Where do we go from here?” 

The mechanical side of our business 
is on the verge of one of its infrequent 
revolutions. 

Since the photo-engravers are about 
to become the king-pins of printing, 
now is a good time to give some serious 
thought to the format which has been 
frozen for so many years. 

For instance: 

Who says that the two-inch column 
is the best of all possible widths for 
displaying news and opinion set in type 
that must have been designed by some- 
one in the pay of the oculists? 

What genius concocted the 16x 22 
page—probably the most inconvenient 
piece of reading material ever designed 
by and for mortal man? 

Who decided that the essence of each 
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story must be jammed into one fantas- 
tic paragraph? 

Who decreed that headlines must vi- 
brate with “action,” even if the story 
is an ordered narrative of something 
pretty prosaic? 

Who invented the “system” of scat- 
tering news through an endless maze of 
advertisements—with no prize for the 
man who can find everything he wants 
to read? 

Who told the customers that the best 
story always reads out of the right top 
of page one—but out of the left side 
of any other page; that a little line 
seven-twelfths of two inches long means 
“That’s All,” but that a shorter line 
three-twelfths of two inches means: 
“Read the next story, too;” that an im- 
portant story is denoted by Roman type 
and an interesting one by Italic? 

Who decided that so many editorials 
had to be long, pompous, and dull? 

Does that sound like a lot of mumbo- 
jumbo? Well, it’s just a thoroughly un- 
sympathetic review of some of the most 
cherished beliefs and practices of this 
marvelous and maddening profession. 

Any study of reader interest and re- 
actions, formal or otherwise, will show 
that we’ve been getting away with mur- 
der for generations just because read- 
ers will, in their own persistent fashion, 
try to find what they want to read. It’s 
a poor substitute for editing, though. 
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Production problems, news breaks, 
and a dozen other things probably make 
a truly departmentalized newspaper im- 
possible. But there is no reason not to 
treat our customers like human beings 
and begin to get out our newspapers ac- 
cording to a reasonable facsimile of a 
plan. 

We can group related stories—and 
pictures. 

We can use reference lines. 

We can develop various versions of 
an index or news guide. 

And if we play ball with our read- 
ers, they'll string along. 

A reader who regularly finds a good 
story at the top left of page one will 
“buy” your choices pretty steadily. 

He'll get a kick out of finding inter- 
national news on, say, page two, na- 
tional news on page three, editorials on 
four or six, and be good-humored about 
the material in the rest of the first sec- 
tion. He'll appreciate knowing that lo- 
cal, social, sports, comics, finance, and 
classified are second section fixtures. 

That’s pretty rudimentary. Why not 
go on from there? The New Orleans 
Item takes all those little items about 
people—the ones we use as shorts and 
fillers—and groups them under one 
heading: “Personalities in the News.” 

Other papers have experimented sim- 
ilarly with unconsidered trifles. Every- 
one must realize by now that vital sta- 
tistics, scattered through the paper, will 
be hunted down and read; put together 
they constitute a service and have a 
terrific overall readership. 

Despite overwhelming evidence that 
the vast majority of readers simply will 
not make the trip, hundreds of news- 
papers continue to jump from one to a 
dozen stories every day. The fact that 
the profession as a whole clings so stub- 
bornly to this ancient and sloppy prac- 
tice is alarming. 

Is it symptomatic of the dead hand 


of an outworn technique which has kept 
us from making any real improvement 
or even looking for ways to do it bet. 
ter? 

There’s been some progress in head. 
lines. The old unreadable cap lines have 
given way to flush left, upper and lower 
case heads that give the copyreader— 
and the subscriber—a break. 

The British have shown us what can 
be done with ragged headlines, wrapped 
around art. 

But many newspapers still operate 
with an inflexible policy. Why not en. 
courage the copyreader to fit the head 
to the material? Many stories can be 
told brilliantly and succinctly in one 
line. Why use two? Others need three. 

One of the most serious continuing 
indictments of newspapers is based 
upon those reckless and misleading con. 
densations or suggestions we call “head- 
lines.” We plead mechanical limita. 
tions. Yet they are largely of our own 
design. We made the rules. We can 
change them. 

Some of Dr. Crane’s act on the sales 
psychology in book titles borders on 
Charlatanism. But most of it is shrewd 
and sound. It rules out the sticky clev- 
erness that defeats its own purpose. Of- 
ten it is beautifully blunt. It suggests 
that the much-maligned “label” head 
often does a better job than the phony 
“action” headline so dear to the copy- 
desk. A headline which asks a question 
often accomplishes the same purpose. 

Oddly enough, the readability ana. 
lysts have discovered that asking 
question is one of the quickest ways to 
get on easy, chatty terms with a reader. 
It’s part of the “Element X” in copy. 

At the American Press Institute last 
fall someone asked about the proper 
width for setting stories. Not one out of 
27 managing editors and news editors 
had any valid information on the sub- 
ject. The writer dimly recalled reading 
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a piece of research which indicated that 
18 ems was the most desirable width. 
Yet none of us, in responsible policy- 
making jobs, had any idea why we 
set nearly everything in single column 
measure. 

The writer argued for multiple-col- 
umn measure, but more from feed-box 
special hunches than scientific informa- 
tion. Actually, he advocated multi-col- 
umn measure as a device to reverse the 
up-and-down trend of the long news 
pages. 

Recently in Utica, our bright young 
men (who'll try anything, not once, but 
several times) have succeeded in draw- 
ing and quartering our front pages and 
weaving minor miracles with the ad- 
jammed inside layouts. 

So long as we have the eight-column, 
22-inch page, the reader will take 
things into his own hands and fold it 
into some kind of handier size. Why 
not help him along by laying out the 
page with the fold and other natural 
subdivisions clearly in mind? 


HAT ABOUT pictures? This is 

one field in which newspaper edi- 
tors really have shown some enterprise 
and interest. It has paid off, too. 

Just any kind of a picture won’t do. 

It ought to tell a story—preferably 
about people. 

It should be scaled to a size that will 
do justice to its news and artistic qual- 
ities and details, although the law of 
diminishing returns goes into action 
with startling results after you pass the 
three-column mark. 

Pictures can be strung together very 
effectively, but you'll get better results 
by running them across the page than 
by stacking them on top of each other. 

Good crisp cutlines will help. Just 
to show how little we seem to know 
about our own business, you can get 
into a hot argument—and learn little— 


on the question of putting a caption 
over the picture, or under it—or not 
using any at all. The weight of the evi- 
dence (such as it is) seems to favor 
headlines on the larger pictures — if 
they say anything. 

Picture pages are a waste of space— 
unless you devote all eight columns to 
one subject. Then they are terrific, prov- 
ing the old rule that the sum is greater 
than any of the parts. Collections of 
pictures stop readers but don’t hold 
them. You get much more out of your 
art by spreading it through the paper 
and tying it up with the stories. 

Our idea of the happiest use of pic- 
tures is the 50-50 art and text treatment 
of a subject. It’s the most potent pack- 
age in the publishing business. 

Our interest in pictures is so great 
that they rate the only two “operating 
rules” permitted to exist in the Utica 
newsroom. 

Rule 1 prescribes: A picture on every 
page. 

Rule 2 says that there must be (or 
should be) a person in every picture. 

Another practice (not a rule) is to 
give “by-lines” freely on photographs, 
especially when they involve particular 
skill or initiative. 

You sometimes hear about the edge 
which magazines hold over newspapers. 
That comes from the time element, 
chiefly—although that can be a handi- 
cap, too, when you have to guess trends 
months before they really shape up. 
Magazines also get a break in their 
ability to develop a bit of historical per- 
spective. But mostly they outshine us in 
just plain quality of everything from 
writing to printing. 

Newspapers are plagued by daily and 
hourly deadlines. They are the curse of 
consistency and quality. But a large 
pert of every newspaper is—or can be 
—produced in advance. That’s particu- 
larly true of editorials and local fea- 
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tures. Those of us who are lucky 
enough to have Sunday editions (by all 
odds the most fascinating side of this 
weird and wonderful business) get a 
real break. 

Utica’s success in doubling its Sun- 
day circulation in a decade is due to 
many things. Circulation was abnormal- 
ly low to begin with. A more aggres- 
sive news policy and a persistent cir- 
culation service campaign which left no 
potential dime unsolicited were big 
factors. 

All this progress came in a period 
when the paper grew smaller and 
tighter, the price was raised, and our 
rather sad little magazine was scrapped. 
I feel sure that the long-term accept- 
ance of our modest weekly has come 
from the fact that we built “magazine 
elements” into its regular black and 
white sections. 

Sunday readership habits are the re- 
verse of those which hold true for daily 
papers. The dailies get their best re- 
sults with short stuff (not over a col- 
umn). Sunday readers settle down for 
a real bout with the paper. They'll gob- 
ble up any amount of a good yarn that 
is well-written and adequately illus- 
trated. 


OST NEWSPAPERS are edited 
by men—for men. Yet women 
are the greatest readers of both news 
and advertising. Why they haven't de- 
serted us years ago is a mystery. 
Women’s interest follow a narrow but 
very vital range. They are emotional, 
personal, practical, and, of course, un- 
predictable. Most of our efforts to take 
care of them are too crude to fool that 
sharp-eyed breed of born shoppers. Any 
readership study will show how wide 
is the gap between male and female 
readers on most items. It’s a rare story 
or feature which pleases both in equal 
proportion. 


At the Press Institute, the editor of 
Good Housekeeping magazine told 
about the continued dominance of fash. 
ions, the perennial search for youth, 
and the rise in what the trade calls 
“shelter books” — information about 
homes and interior decorating. He said 
that there never had been an unsuccess. 
ful cook book, and also told why: Most 
women don’t give a hoot about cook. 
ing. But, since they are stuck with the 
job of feeding the world, they want to 
know how to do it. 

He asked some pointed questions of 
newspaper editors. He wondered why 
we didn’t hire competent people to shop 
the stores, to explore the interior deco- 
rating triumphs of local ladies, or to 
correlate cooking advice with the state 
of the local market. He said we could 
save him all kinds of trouble by an- 
swering simple questions. 

Most newspapers regard their wom- 
en’s departments as appendages to ap- 
pease the grocery advertisers and the 
stores. They pay little attention to them 
and get about what they deserve. Syn- 
dicate material is on the shoddy side. 
Why? Because we don’t pay enough to 
get results. Good Housekeeping pays its 
departmental editors fat salaries. And 
they don’t even have to be able to write 
their own names! A “production de. 
partment” does that. The editors and 
consultants are merely required to 
know their own fields. 

We have made some timid experi 
ments in this line. The County Home 
Bureau is glad to provide a weekly mar- 
ket survey, plus advice on how to ex- 
ploit the stuff that is in good supply. 
In the food crisis, one of the Home Bu- 
reau girls has come through with 4 
daily menu, giving precise quantities 
and costs. 

The other things are harder to do. 
Perhaps they’re things which might be 
attempted on a cooperative basis. It 
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won't be easy to find the right people, 
either, because the girls who go into 
journalism are looking for romance. 
Even the big schools say they can’t find 
anybody who wants to get rich writing 
about cooking. 

One immediate solution is for every 
boss editor to go over his whole paper 
and examine every piece of reading ma- 
terial to see whether there is a “wom- 
en’s angle” and whether it has been 
exploited to the hilt. If he has an array 
of hairy-chested, big-muscled characters 
on the comic page, he’s in fer trouble. 
A great majority of the comics fail to 
click with women. But the best of them 
all, “Blondie,” is a hit with both sexes. 

Frank Tripp once coined a happy and 
homely phrase to the effect that the 
Gannett Newspapers were “as local as 
the town pump.” That’s a pretty good 
slogan for any newspaper to adopt. 
Readers are quick to vote for the home 
town news, too, and it’s the field which 
no competitor ever can take away from 
us if we cultivate it properly. 

The same thing goes for local col- 
umns. They’re more expensive than the 
fancy-name boys, but they earn their 
keep. 


HAT SLIDES us into the question 
of news judgment. How good is 
it? 

Every day editors pick what is sup- 
posed to be THE story. They give it 
the prize position on page one and the 
biggest headline. Yet it’s a rare “lead” 
story which leads the readers’ list of 
favorites. Many lead stories don’t even 
make the ten-best-read lists. 

Why? 

Who’s wrong: The editor, or the 
reader? 

Most editors will be quick to blame 
the reader. He’s a dumb cluck, we say. 
He’s too lazy or too stupid to appre- 
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ciate that choice item we served up 
to him at the top of page one. 

Let’s be fair about it: Many of our 
choices are stuffy, conventional, routine 
items. 

Some editors have evolved a brilliant 
oversimplification of this problem. To 
them all news falls into two nice, big, 
broad classifications: A story is either 
“Important” or “Interesting.” It never 
seems to occur to them that they could 
do something about making some of 
those “important” stories “interesting.” 

Editorial judgment is fairly good. We 
tend to play the stories people ought 
to read. Where we fall down is in the 
matter of presentation. 

No subject is so vitally important as 
news about city, county, national, or 
world affairs. No class of news receives 
so little attention from our readers. 

We know it can’t be the subject. It 
must be the treatment. 

For generations newspapermen have 
been aware of this problem. They have 
tried to solve it by giving this news 
“the sports touch.” Government be- 
comes interesting to editors and report- 
ers in direct ratio to the amount of vio- 
lence and conflict involved. A senator 
who calls another senator a lot of rough 
names gets more space than the legis- 
lator who comes forward with a con- 
structive program. Similarly, strikes are 
considered more newsworthy than la- 
bor-management contracts which reveal 
real statesmanship in human relations. 

In one sense that old “sports desk” 
treatment is sound. That’s because it 
makes an attempt to translate big sub- 
jects into terms of people. But it doesn’t 
go far enough. And in most cases it 
leads to distortion. 

The need for a new technique is very 
great. 

Consider the failure of America to 
sell itself to Americans. 

In the lead article of Tide magazine 
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for October 10, 1947, Arthur Motley, 
head of Parade Publications, points out 
that the public is not dumb or unin- 
formed, but that it certainly is uncon- 
vinced. 

Motley insists that America can be 
“sold” just like an automobile. His pro- 
posal, boiled down, is: (1) Study the 
product; (2) research the market; (3) 
advertise the product right. 

The basis of his idea, of course, is 
relating the big ideas to the customer’s 
own life. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But it 
takes something smarter than the 
“sports desk approach” to do it. 

Within recent years a majority of 
newspapers have been modernized typo- 
graphically. Newsprint rationing has 
forced every editor to do a lot more 
editing and to weed out marginal fea- 
tures and departments. 

As operations go, it has been an im- 
provement—up to a point. Most of us 
passed it some time ago, and if the 
nickel ever regains its old status as a 
collector’s item, we may be in for 
trouble. 

Despite all our efforts, we still are 
offering mediocre fare at a quality 
price. In the old days we really gave 
our readers quite a lot to look at. We 
don’t give them anywhere near as much 
today, and there has been little im- 
provement in the way we serve up those 
rationed meals. 

The answers are obvious: 

1. We must expand our reading mat- 
ter at the earliest possible moment. 

2. We must re-examine everything 
we print—not with an idea of what 
more we can throw out so much as to 
see what can be done to upgrade every- 
thing. If we now run twenty comic 
strips and panels, let’s find the ones 
which aren’t up to snuff and replace 
them with first-rate material. 

3. Finally, we must overhaul the 


whole system of writing and presenting 
the news. 


W* have talked a lot about the pos 
sibilities of changes in format; o{ 
sharpening our headline treatment, and 
our use of pictures. 

All this tinkering around will lead 
right back to a grass roots question: 
After you’ve spent years repackaging 
your product, after you have exhausted 
the more obvious resources of make-up, 
illustration, typography, editorial selec. 
tion, there remains the basic commod- 
ity—words. 

How well are we using them? 

Anyone who has put Dr. Rudolf 
Flesch’s “Plain Talk” yardstick on 
newspaper copy knows that we may be 
printing papers for the millions, but 
that they certainly aren’t written for 
the millions to understand. 

The quickest way to do something 
about the space situation is to try do 
ing a better job in the columns at our 
disposal. 

It turns out to be just about the 
toughest job in the world. Experience 
with a loyal and long-suffering staff in 
Utica shows that it’s wise to move 
slowly. 

First step is to train enough people 
to use the “yardstick” so that you can 
put the finger on a bum piece of copy 
in a hurry. Up to now this has been 
a maddening chore, calling for the pa- 
tience of Job and the erudition of a 
true lexicographer. However, thing 
may be easier in the future. Dr. Flesch 
has taken his formula back to the shop 
for a complete overhaul. The new mod 
el, which will be unveiled shortly i 
another book about “Plain Talk,” wi 
be both easier to apply and subtler. | 
will be easier because the doctor i 
substituting a syllable-count for the old 
“affix” count. It’s less educational, bu 
easier to figure out. Then he’s going t 
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expand the “personal reference” factor 
to include colloquialisms and other sty- 
listic devices. For instance, every time a 
writer asks a question he gives the read- 
er the feeling that he is talking directly 
to him. 

The next step is to select some bell- 
wethers from the staff—key men who 
are responsive to new ideas and who 
have a sense of style and mechanics. 
Try the idea on them and see how 
quickly they respond. 

Sweeping reforms simply cannot be 
accomplished by issuing General Order 
No. 999, nor by calling a staff meeting 
and ramming something down their 
throats. 

We found to our sorrow that the rel- 
atively simple matter of “fancy dress” 
in body type just isn’t every man’s dish. 
Many otherwise excellent and conscien- 
tious copyreaders simply cannot seem 
to get the idea at all. A free-wheeling 
system of using full-face, indented ma- 
terial, triple periods or asterisks instead 
of the old-fangled subhead is duck soup 
to some men; just murder in the hands 
of others. 

We pounce on an outstanding exam- 
ple (good or bad), analyze it, go over 
the problem with the author and the 
man who passed on it, and generally 
make a sale. It’s a lot more successful 
than laying down a bunch of hard and 
fast rules. Any formula, rigidly applied, 
will do more harm than good. 

It all comes out sensibly if you re- 
member that Dr. Flesch and the other 
readability people are dealing with gen- 
eral principles and with averages, not 
with iron-clad rules. After all, there’s 
no substitute for good taste and horse 
sense. 

At Dr. Flesch’s suggestion, the au- 
thor rashly got involved: in a colossal 
project last summer. The idea was to 
check the correlation—if any—between 
readership and readability. The stories 


in the daily and Sunday paper which 
had been measured for readership by 
the Continuing Study were checked 
against their readability. 

The men’s best-read list averages 3.59 
(Standard) in readability. The wom- 
en’s favorites were under 3. Items like 
the News Guide, which always has been 
deliberately made easy, were under 2. 
Sunday features which showed up well 
on readership turned out to be pretty 
readable. And most of the stuff which 
didn’t get read turned out high in diffi- 
culty. 

How much did subject matter, posi- 
tion and typography have to do with 
all this? 

There’s only one way to find out 
about that: A split-run test of reader- 
ship, in which the subject remains con- 
stant, but the style is easy or hard. The 
very little work which has been done 
in this field indicates sensational results 
in favor of readable copy. 


HOSE are some of the places to 
which we might go from here. 

What are the chances of anyone tak- 
ing the trip? They are good—better 
than they have been in a long, long 
time. Here are some of the reasons that 
is true: 

1. The Typographical Union’s policy 
has forced an immediate large-scale ex- 
perimentation with engraved newspa- 
pers. The work being done in Chicago 
today is miles ahead of the crude job 
turned out in Utica two years ago. In 
addition to the possibility of getting 
faster and better reproduction—and for 
less money, the implications of a new 
process and its opportunities for escap- 
ing from those age-old restrictions of 
the eight-column format are enormous. 

2. Editors at last have discovered 
the Continuing Study and for the first 
time are giving serious consideration to 
reader reaction. There is shockingly lit- 
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tle real information available on the 
subject. A reprint of some remarks the 
author made last spring before the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors brought such a call for copies that 
we had to grind out 8,000 booklets. 
However, the writer has been unsuc- 
cessful in efforts to get someone to fi- 
nance or brain-trust a really good re- 
search job on the immensely valuable 
information available in the Continu- 
ing Study reports. 

3. The whole idea of the need for 
basic studies of newspaper problems is 
gaining ground. Witness the “continu- 
ing study” of all phases of the Asso- 
ciated Press service by committees of 
the Associated Press Managing Editors. 


This is now in its second year and the 
idea is being picked up by many state 
associations. 

4. The interest which is being shown 
in readability studies is amazing. 

5. The use of pictures is increasing. 

6. Finally, high wages and produc. 
tion costs, coupled with the arbitrary 
restriction on earnings imposed by 
newsprint rationing, and the competi- 
tion from radio and newsmagazines, are 
forcing publishers to build better staffs. 
The old Horatio Alger formula of re. 
cruiting editors and star reporters from 
copy boys is on the way out. 

For the Newspaper of Tomorrow we 
will need our share of the best brains 
in America. 





National Controversy Rare 


In ANPA Labor Relations 
By Edwin Emery 


In view of the typographers’ strike in Chicago and 
other cities, Dr. Emery’s study has current interest. 
The author, who wrote his doctoral dissertation at the 
University of California on the history of the ANPA, 
is assistant professor of journalism at Minnesota. 


T WAS quite logical, in all respects 
save one, that the showdown case in 

the testing of the Taft-Hartley law 
should involve the International Typo- 
graphical Union and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

The typographers, as a powerful tra- 
ditional craft union with an organiza- 
tional history running back for more 
than a century, were logical candidates 
from among the closed shop unions to 
challenge the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley legislation. The ANPA, with 
60 years of experience in the daily 
newspaper labor relations field, was 
quick to take up the challenge and to 
fle a complaint with the National La- 
bor Relations Board charging that the 
ITU was violating the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act. Thus the battle 
lines were drawn. 

But from an historical viewpoint, it 
is somewhat out of character for the 
newspaper publishing business to be in- 
volved in a national labor-management 
controversy of such magnitude. 

The daily newspaper publishers, as 
a group, were pioneers in the fields of 
collective bargaining, conciliation, and 
arbitration. The ANPA’s international 
arbitration agreements with the four 
big mechanical unions, begun in 1900, 
represented a negotiatory spirit in la- 
bor-management relations contrasting 
sharply with the belligerent attitude of 
many contemporary industries. It would 


seem pertinent, therefore, to examine 
the ANPA’s labor policy in order to 
place in proper historical perspective 
that trade association’s showdown con- 
troversy with the ITU. 

The men who sparked the formation 
of the ANPA in 1887 primarily were 
interested in solving daily newspaper 
advertising and business management 
problems; the key organizer, William 
H. Brearley of the Detroit Evening 
News, was an advertising manager. But 
Joseph A. Dear of the Jersey Journal 
succeeded in adding a “general wel- 
fare” clause to the enabling resolution 
of the new association which made one 
of its objectives “the rendering to each 
other of such other assistance as may 
be within our power.” 

Dear explained that he had used this 
ambiguous phrasing for public relations 
reasons. But he made his point clear 
in the closed session when he declared 
that printers organized into a national 
typographical union “who think they 
can move the world” should be met 
with “the combined resistance of the 
newspapers of the country.” 

Dear thus advocated that the ANPA 
adopt a resolute labor policy. The same 
year, firms doing a printing business 


1Proceedings of the Convention of News- 
paper Proprietors held at the City of Rovch- 
ester, New York, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, February 16, 17, 1887. There is a single 
typewritten copy of the stenographic record 
of the first convention, kept in the ANPA’s 
New York office. 
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other than publishing newspapers or- 
ganized as the United Typothetae of 
America, and developed a belligerent 
policy toward the unions. But the news- 
paper publishers sought another an- 
swer, which would avoid strikes and 
work stoppages. In a highly competi- 
tive field, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, suspension of publication meant 
perhaps fatal loss of circulation and ad- 
vertising. Suspension could also jeop- 
ardize the status of a newspaper pub- 
lishing legal advertising. Such argu- 
ments were more compelling at the 
turn of the century than under present 
publishing conditions. 

The danger of newspaper shut-downs 
through strike action brought an inten- 
sified concern with matters of labor pol- 
icy as the ANPA developed its activi- 
ties between 1887 and 1900. One factor, 
however, definitely favored the publish- 
ers. The typographical union had grown 
steadily since its reorganization in 1852, 
but the craft union policy of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor caused it to 
split as mechanical improvements and 
labor specialization rapidly transformed 
the publishing business. The Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union split off from the ITU in 
1886, followed by the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union in 1900, and 
the International Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union in 1901. Had the print- 
ing trades workers remained in one big 
union, the entire history of newspaper 
labor relations would have been altered. 

The sweep of mechanical improve- 
ments in the publishing business, bring- 
ing with it labor specialization, gave the 
ANPA some concrete problems. In 
1890, for example, the membership dis- 
cussed in secret session a statement by 
the ITU that the union favored the type- 
setting machines then being installed 
in newspaper offices, but only if they 
were operated by practical printers at 


the union scale.’ No record was kept 
of the discussion, but the membership 
recognized that the union was estab. 
lishing a basic policy toward mechani. 
cal innovations. In this instance, the 
ITU successfully insisted that its hand 
printer members graduate to the new 
type-setting machines. 

That the debate over this issue was 
a bitter one became apparent when 
later ANPA records showed that a 
Committee on Labor Troubles was or. 
ganized during the closed session. This 
committee investigated, but never put 
into practical effect, a plan to assist 
members by supplying replacements for 
strikers. From its beginning, the ANPA 
also urged the formation of local pub- 
lishers’ associations in major cities, and 
published regular bulletins reporting 
current wage scales and outcomes of 
labor disputes throughout the country. 

Arbitration contracts with the print- 
ing unions were first discussed at the 
1895 ANPA convention, although the 
Washington Evening Star had made the 
first such agreement with an ITU local 
in 1887. Publishers from Boston, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, and Denver com- 
mended local arbitration contracts with 
unions. 

The same commendation came from 
Col. Frederick Driscoll of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, who was a leading ad- 
vocate of the policy of organized nego- 
tiation and arbitration. But Driscoll 
proved that he had an eye for the fu- 
ture when he obtained adoption of 2 
resolution establishing the policy that 
contracts should be signed only with in- 
dividual unions—not with allied trades 
committees representing all mechanical 
unions—“else a five-dollar feeder can 
stop your whole establishment.” 


2Minutes of the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the American hes oad Publishers As8s8o- 
ciation (1890), pp. 56-57. 

8Report of Proceedings of the Ninth Aw 
nual Convention (1895), no folio. 
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As the country emerged from the de- 
pression of 1893, the need for crystal- 
lization of a daily newspaper labor-man- 
agement policy became pressing. The 
ITU had won a ten-year struggle for 
the nine-hour day; printers’ strikes de- 
veloped in many cities during 1898 and 
early 1899; Chicago papers were shut 
down for four days by stereotypers. 


URING the 1899 convention, A. A. 
McCormick of the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, with the stereotypers’ strike 
fresh in mind, “made a long and earnest 
speech advocating a certain course to- 
ward labor unions, which was warmly 
endorsed by Colonel Driscoll.”* McCor- 
mick’s address to his fellow publishers, 
which was not reported in detail in the 
ANPA minutes, set off a chain of events 
which led to the adoption of interna- 
tional arbitration agreements with the 
printing trades unions, and the estab- 
lishment of a negotiatory trend in daily 
newspaper labor-management relations. 
The discussion at the 1899 conven- 
tion, a milestone in the history of 
ANPA labor relations policy, led to a 
year-long study by the ANPA Board of 
Directors and a committee on labor re- 
lations. The climax was the adoption of 
a series of resolutions at the 1900 con- 
vention, launching the new program. A 
labor committee of three members was 
established to deal with questions of 
national scope; the hiring of an organ- 
izer-manager was authorized; and the 
labor committee was instructed to pro- 
ceed with negotiations for national ar- 
bitration contracts with the labor 
unions.” 

The labor committee was christened 
the Special Standing Committee of the 
ANPA, and the organizer-manager was 
given the title of Special Commissioner. 


‘Report of Proceedings of the Thirteenth 
Annual Convention (1899), p. 19. 

Report of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
(1900), pp. 4-6. 


Voluntary payments by members of 50 
cents a month for each type-setting ma- 
chine owned financed the venture. On 
March 23, 1900, the committee an- 
nounced that it had chosen Colonel 
Driscoll as commissioner, and that his 
headquarters would be in Chicago. 
Driscoll declared that the committee 
would settle disputes through national 
arbitration; that it would obtain data 
respecting wages in various cities and 
conditions of employment in member 
offices; and that it was “not appointed 
to provoke controversies or antagonize 
labor. . . .™ 

A one-year trial arbitration agree- 
ment was obtained with the Internation- 
al Typographical Union in 1901, with 
the consent of the ANPA membership 
and the union rank and file. At the 
1902 ANPA annual meeting, Driscoll 
was able to announce that there had 
been no strikes during 1901 in ANPA 
member offices. He presented five-year 
arbitration agreements with the ‘typog- 
raphers and pressmen. Both were ap- 
proved, with Harry Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times expressing the only vo- 
cal opposition." 

The agreements’ were of the follow- 
ing character: 

1. An international arbitration agree- 
ment between the ANPA and the in- 
ternational union involved; 

2. A code of procedure agreed upon 


_by these two bodies; 


3. Individual arbitration contracts to 
be made by publishers and local unions, 
binding them to the terms of the inter- 
national agreement, and undersigned by 
the chairman of the Special Standing 
Committee and the international union 
president involved. These contracts pro- 
hibited strikes, boycotts, and lockouts, 
and provided for continuous service. 

*ANPA, Bulletin 714, March 81, 1900. 

tReport of the Siateenth Annual Meeting 


(1902), pp. 12-22. 
SANPA, Bulletin 936, May 2, 1902. 
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They called for settlement of disputes 
under existing contracts, and also for 
arbitration of proposed new scales of 
wages and hours. 

The code of procedure urged first 
that parties to a dispute resort to con- 
ference and conciliation, and that they 
then resort to local arbitration, with 
final appeal to an international arbi- 
tration board possible. Arbitration 
boards were composed of three mem- 
bers, one of whom was a disinterested 
party. 

The stereotypers and photo-engravers 
each were included in the arbitration 
plan, as their unions won autonomy 
from the ITU. 

There were many difficulties in carry- 
ing out the arbitration procedure. Lo- 
cal boards satisfactory to both sides 
were hard to find; too many cases were 
appealed to the international board; 
and in some instances the local unions 
spurned unfavorable decisions. In gen- 
eral, the decisions followed current eco- 
nomic trends. A prosperous year meant 
wage advances, while a_ recession 
brought publisher victories. 

The program succeeded largely be- 
cause of the earnest effort and cooper- 
ative spirit of the leaders from the 
ANPA and from the unions. Driscoll, 
McCormick, Herman Ridder of the New 
York Staats-Zeitung, Bruce Haldeman 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
other interested publishers kept the 
ANPA membership in line during peri- 
ods of doubt in the value of negotiation 
and arbitration. 

On the other side, President James 
M. Lynch of the typographers, Presi- 
dent George L. Berry of the pressmen, 
President James J. Freel of the stereo- 
typers, and President Matthew Woll of 
the photo-engravers gave full support to 
the movement, disciplining recalcitrant 
locals, and cooperating actively with 
Driscoll. 


The value of the arbitration policy 
was demonstrated in the years 1904 
1908, when the ITU began a crusade 
for the eight-hour day. The belligerent 
United Typothetae of America raised 
a million-dollar fund in one year to 
battle the typographers, and urged the 
ANPA to follow suit.’ The 1904 ANPA 
convention decided to raise a labor de. 
fense fund on a voluntary basis, but 
in 1906 Driscoll reported that only 64 
members had subscribed to the fund. 
He further commented that the eight. 
hour-day controversy had brought 
strikes to all union printing shops ex. 
cept those of newspapers. The 255 mem- 
bers of the ANPA, he said, were 90 per 
cent union and 10 per cent non-union, 
and most of them recognized the eight- 
hour-day and the closed shop.” The 
wisdom of not fighting out the eight- 
hour-day issue was demonstrated in 
1908 when the United Typothetae ca- 
pitulated after its long, costly opposi- 
tion. 

Renewal of the arbitration agree- 
ments now became the main activity of 
Commissioner Driscoll and committee 
members McCormick, Ridder, and 
Haldeman. A tentative agreement was 
published in June 1906, with revisions 
announced in August.” An advance was 
scored when both sides agreed that 
working conditions, as well as wages 
and hours, were to be arbitrable. 

But the unions succeeded in obtain- 
ing a clause which quickly became 4 
major point of contention between the 
publishers and unions, and which even- 
tually brought about an impasse be- 
tween the ANPA and ITU. This clause 
provided that provisions of internation- 
al union law—ex parte statements by 


*Clarence KB. Bonnett, Employers’ Associa- 
tions in the United States, pp. 218-19. 
Report of = Twentieth Annual Meet- 
ing (1906), p. 25. 
"GANPA, Bulletin 1473, June 16, 1906 ; Bul- 
letin 1495, Aug. 10, 1966. 
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the unions—were to be exempt from ar- 
bitration procedures, even though such 
statements of union practices affected 
the publishers’ businesses. The impli- 
cations of this union victory were not 
immediately realized by the ANPA, 
however. The agreements were ratified 
in 1907, to run until 1912, and were 
administered by H. N. Kellogg, busi- 
ness manager of the New York Tribune, 
who became commissioner in 1907 upon 
the death of Driscoll. 

The spirit of cooperation between 
publishers and unions was demonstrat- 
ed by the reciprocal appearances of 
their leaders before the various nation- 
al conventions. The presidents of the 
four big unions issued a public state- 
ment in behalf of 80,000 workers prais- 
ing the publishers for the successful 
development of the arbitration agree- 
ments.” The climax came in November 
1908, when Chairman John Norris of 
the Committee on Paper of the ANPA 
presented officials of the four unions 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, then 
holding hearings on the tariff bill of 
1909. The union men presented resolu- 
tions seconding Norris’ request for re- 
moval of all duties on woodpulp and 
newsprint, contending that the tariff did 
not aid workers in the American news- 
print manufacturing industry, but did 
curtail the amount of newsprint avail- 
able and raised its price to the detri- 
ment of the printing unions.” Thus re- 
lations between the unions and their 
employers were well-cemented, indeed. 


UMBLES of discontent were com- 
ing from the ANPA membership, 
however. Virtually all new contracts in 
1909 and 1910 gave wage increases to 


— 


"New York Times, April 24, 1908, p. 7. 

“Tariff Hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
Stives, 60th Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. 1505 
(1909), pp. 5925-27. 


the unions, and the pressmen in par- 
ticular were staging unauthorized 
strikes despite the efforts of their inter- 
national president, Major Berry. At the 
1911 annual meeting, a group of pub- 
lishers headed by Victor Lawson of the 
Chicago Daily News revolted against 
the proviso that the arbitration agree- 
ments should not affect the legality of 
international union law, and that such 
union laws were not subject to arbitra- 
tion. 

These laws, among other things, re- 
quired that all local advertising be set 
by machine or by hand in each news- 
paper shop in the city, even though the 
advertiser supplied mats requiring only 
casting; that foremen be union mem- 
bers; that promotion of personnel be 
controlled by the union; and that the 
union regulate the training of appren- 
tices. The union laws, Lawson and oth- 
er publishers contended, cost the pub- 
lisher much money and deprived him 
of some control of his operations. 

Stemming from this argument was 
the appointment of a special commit- 
tee of 10 ANPA members to negotiate 
with each of the unions for the 1912 
renewals of the arbitration agreements. 
They did their best to win Lawson’s 
point, but were forced to admit defeat, 
Lawson himself explaining the neces- 
sity for allowing international union 
law to remain outside the arbitration 
agreements.* The answer—no arbitra- 
tion agreements at all if the publishers 
insisted on their point. As President 
Bruce Haldeman commented at the 
1912 annual meeting, the ITU was more 
intelligently organized and better dis- 
ciplined than the ANPA, and the pub- 
lishers had found out that they had to 
take what agreement the printers were 
willing to give.” 

Labor 428, Feb. 17, 


MANPA, Bulletinea : 
1912 


Report of the Twenty-sizth Annual Mcet- 
ing (1912), pp. 17-18. 
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New arbitration agreements were 
made with all four unions, but the 
pressmen voted in a national referen- 
dum to turn down the renewal. Their 
decision came after a national arbitra- 
tion board ruling giving William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s Chicago Examiner and 
Chicago American a victory over their 
pressmen. Hearst contended that for 
five years he had paid higher wages and 
employed more pressmen than any of 
his Chicago competitors, and the board 
gave him the same terms as his com- 
petitors. The result was a city-wide 
pressmen’s strike, and a wave of ill- 
feeling that took the pressmen out of 
the arbitration agreement plan until 
1920, when a new agreement was 
reached. The other unions remained 
firm, extending their agreements again 
in 1917. 

The number of local arbitration 
agreements was rising steadily, from 
140 in 1905 to 260 in 1913, 429 in 1918, 
and 605 in 1920. But despite this rec- 
ord, the report of the Special Stand- 
ing Committee to the 1920 annual meet- 
ing held ominous news: in 1919 there 
had been 41 illegal strikes and 22 near- 
strikes in ANPA member plants.” The 
high costs of the inflationary period 
following World War I, the insistence 
of the typographers and stereotypers 
upon a 44-hour week, and a reaction 
to the wave of labor-management con- 
troversies common to the country 
brought a showdown in the 1921 
ANPA convention. A Committee on Ar- 
bitrations of 25 members was named, 
and ordered to insist that all points of 
difference between publishers and 
unions—including those covered by 
union law—be subject to arbitration. 
Lawson was named chairman of the 
committee, and among its members 


were Roy W. Howard and Frank E. 


*Report of the Thirty-fourth Annual 
Meeting (1920), p. 222. 


Gannett.” Only the International Print. 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
would accept a new five-year agreement 
under the ANPA’s terms.” Thus inter. 
national arbitration agreements with 
unions other than the pressmen ceased 
to exist, although local arbitration con. 
tracts continued, and the international 
machinery was left available in specific 
cases by mutual consent. The pressmen 
renewed their agreement each five 
years, with their present contract ex. 
tending until 1952. 

The ANPA continued to advocate the 
principles of negotiation and arbitra- 
tion, agreeing to a compromise with the 
ITU in 1927 which failed to win union 
rank and file approval. The photo-en- 
gravers in 1947 voted to seek an arbi- 
tration agreement covering settlement 
of existing contracts, but not negotia- 
tions of new agreements.” Local arbi- 
tration agreements totaled 761 in 1941, 
reached an all-time high of 1,125 in 
1943 under wartime labor policy, and 
stood at 963 in 1947. Of these, only 239 
were with the pressmen, while 373 were 
with typographers. The ITU in 194 
barred its locals, however, from using 
the unofficial international arbitration 
machinery. 


N 1922 the ANPA, at the urging of 
a small minority of its members, 
created an Open Shop Department. This 
action, which conflicted with the asso- 
ciation’s traditional negotiatory policy, 
was explained in the following resolu- 
tion: 
. .. the time has arrived when the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
should set up an Open Shop Division to 
be maintained and operated without 
prejudice or opposition to any other de- 
partment of the organization, such a di- 


Report of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, (1921), p. 363. 
Report 4 the Thirty-siath Annual Meet- 
ing (1922), Pp. 327-43. 
Hditor & Publisher, Aug. 30, 1947, p. 28. 
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vision to constitute a unit of the —_ 

ization to which publishers who wish to 
establish and maintain open shop condi- 
tions in their mechanical departments 
may turn for aid, therefore be it resolved 
That the Board of Directors be instruct- 
ed to proceed at once to set up an Open 
Shop Division of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association under such 
conditions as will enable it to become 
a substantial aid to members who desire 
permanently to operate under open shop 
conditions, it being definitely understood 
that this department under no circum- 
stances is to be used merely as a strike- 
breaking organization.” 

Of the 534 ANPA members that 
year, 56 maintained open shops, 18 of 
them non-union. Thus a little more than 
10 per cent of the membership was in- 
volved in the new department, headed 
by H. W. Flagg as paid manager, 
Charles A. Webb of the Asheville Citi- 
zen-Times as committee chairman, and 
Harry Chandler of the Los Angeles 
Times as an active committee member. 
The open shop publishers agreed to 
furnish one or more men at the call of 
the manager “to work in offices where 
there was trouble.”™ 

During its first few years, the Open 
Shop Department stuck by the intent 
of the 1922 enabling resolution. But in 
November, 1928, the ITU called a 
strike on four Albany, N. Y., papers 
and Flagg reported that Open Shop De- 
partment substitutes were sent within 
24 hours. Eventually 300 men were sent 
to Albany, where after acid-throwing 
and street fighting, the union men were 
re-employed in March 1929.” 

Flagg explained that the publishers 
had declared their papers as “open 
shop” at the start of the strike, but the 
circumstances made it clear that the 


_ *Report of the Thirty-siath Annual Meet- 
ing (1922), p. 351. 

"Report of the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting (1923), p. 338. 

Report of the Forty-third Annual Meet- 
ing (1929), pp. 236 ff. 


Open Shop Department had intervened 
in a union shop dispute. 

Flagg’s organization answered 10 calls 
for aid in 1932 and 20 in 1933. In 1935 
Editor & Publisher reported that it had 
been “told unofficially that Mr. Flagg 
offered the services of his committee to 
all publishers, members and non-mem- 
bers, for strike-breaking purposes.”™ 

The Open Shop Department’s activi- 
ties came to a sudden halt early in 1937 
when the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil of Greater New York and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild asked the Sen- 
ate Civil Liberties Committee to investi- 
gate. Passage of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, forbidding transportation of strike- 
breakers across state lines, made it 
clear that this ANPA activity was con- 
trary to public policy. It should be 
pointed out, however, that more than 
85 per cent of the association’s mem- 
bers steadfastly maintained union 


shops, and engaged in the traditional 


collective bargaining of the newspaper 
business. 

During the 1930s the leadership of 
the ANPA vociferously attacked all leg- 
islation sponsored by the New Deal 
which affected in any way the economic 
position of the press. Under the guid- 
ance of Elisha Hanson, ANPA general 
counsel, the association’s official posi- 
tion on social and economic legislation 
was established at the extreme right. 
The result was a running battle between 
the ANPA and the newly-founded 
American Newspaper Guild. The ANPA 
particularly opposed Guild shop con- 
tracts, and did its best to limit the 
growth of the Guild. 

While the Guild was engaged in a 
number of strikes, it nevertheless found 
the great majority of publishers to be 


*@Hditor & Publisher, April 27, 1935, p. 9. 
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believers in collective bargaining proc- 
esses and advocates of conciliatory ne- 
gotiation—stubborn though their con- 
cessions sometimes were. This being 
the case, it was not surprising that the 
ANPA leadership, in the late 1930s, 
found itself out of step with the think- 
ing of the average membership. A sud- 
den emphasis upon encouragement of 
participation by small daily publishers 
in association affairs was the result. 

Wartime government regulation of 
labor-management policy brought a 
period of stability to the newspaper 
publishing business, as to all other in- 
dustries. And the Taft-Hartley legisla- 
tion, banning the closed shop, pro- 
pelled the ITU and ANPA into the 
spotlight as opponents in a key test 
case. 


N SUMMARY, certain conclusions 
may be advanced. First, it seems 

clear that the prevailing tendency in 
daily newspaper labor relations policy 
has been negotiatory, with an advocacy 
of collective bargaining, conciliation, 
and arbitration. A belligerent attitude 
has been held only by a small, if prom- 
inent, minority. This is particularly true 
of the long relationship with the print- 
ing trades unions. 

ANPA relations with the ITU de- 
teriorated primarily because the union 
insisted upon making ex parte decisions 
regarding wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment, as well as on opera- 
tional matters affecting the publishers’ 
business practices. The union’s refusal 
to negotiate on these decisions—incor- 
porated in union law—or to submit 


them to arbitration, formed one issue 
in the Times Publishing Co. cas 
brought on appeal to the National La. 
bor Relations Board in 1946 by the St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Times and Independ. 
ent. The board’s finding in behalf of 
the newspapers upheld the validity of 
the 25-year contention of the ANPA 
that such an attitude on the part of the 
ITU made effective collective bargain. 
ing impossible. 

The ANPA’s strategy of dealing only 
with individual unions, and not with 
allied trades coalitions, has proved of 
enormous advantage to the publishers, 
although the craft union organization 
of the American Federation of Labor 
obviously facilitated this development. 
Close cooperation between the ANPA 
and the pressmen, and the maintenance 
of firm relationships with the photo-en- 
gravers, made it possible for publishers 
to continue operations during ITU 
strikes, by substituting typewritten copy 
and photo-engraved pages for regular 
make-up processes. 

The processes of negotiation and ar- 
bitration developed by the publishers 
and unions during the first two decades 
of the century proved to be mutually 
advantageous. And primarily, the suc- 
cesses of that earlier period were due 
to the constructive leadership exercised 
in both the labor and management 
groups. In light of the history of pub 
lisher-union relationships, a satisfactory 
newspaper labor relations policy clear: 
ly depends upon such traditional co 
operative processes being aggressively 
defended, rather than upon any re 
course to enforced relationships. 
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INETEEN-forty-seven has been a 

critical year for journalism. It is 
doubtful whether so many fundamental 
problems have arisen in any previous 
span of twelve months. 

Most fundamental of all is the ques- 
tion of freedom of expression in the 
world, whether it be oral or graphic. 
Where freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press are absent, all freedoms 
are in peril. In a world so closely knit 
as ours, any unfree area becomes a po- 
tential danger to all of us. This is a 
platitude, of course, but one thing 
about platitudes is that usually they 
are true. 

It is unnecessary to review at length 
the melancholy story of the decline of 
freedoms. In 1920 there existed some 
basis for believing that the hard les- 
sons of World War I might bear fruit. 
But after 1930, particularly, the shal- 
low roots of freedom died in some areas 
where there had been a brief flourish- 
ing. The blight spread to some areas 
where the roots had seemed deep and 
strong. When World War II came upon 
us, men of good will could only cling 
to the hope that, after the defeat of 
the evil forces represented by the Axis, 
sanity would return and a brave new 
world might rise, phoenix-like, from the 
fires of war. 

Now, 28 months after V-J Day, it is 
disillusioning and disappointing to look 
about us and see world tensions at 


least as high as they ever were before 
the war. Not only are approximately 
half of the two billion persons dwelling 
on the earth still illiterate, but hun- 
dreds of millions of others are poorly 
informed, or even deliberately misin- 
formed. Without sound information, no 
sound public opinion is possible. Worse 
still, the twin enemies of truth—that 
is, censorship and propaganda—con- 
tinue to fertilize hatred and misunder- 
standing over much of the globe. As 
though this were not enough, a general 
shortage of newsprint makes it difficult 
even for the best newspapers in free 
areas to convey enough information to 
enough people in a manner adequate 
for the day. 

There are two areas of the world 
where the position of the press is so 
serious as to represent a special dan- 
ger to all of us. 

The position of the U.S.S.R., in its 
program of information at home and 
in its attitude toward the rest of the 
world, is very much what it was before 
World War II. But that position is 
more serious now, for two reasons. One 
is that the Soviet occupies a key posi- 
tion in determining the shape of things 
to come. Another reason is that its 
satellite countries in Europe and its 
ideological followers in many lands are 
giving every Soviet policy both open 
and secret support. 

If there is to be a free flow of truth- 
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ful information in the world, such as 
will provide a sound base on which 
to build both a permanent peace and 
a better civilization, general acceptance 
of certain fundamentals is required. 
The fundamentals have been laid out: 
A free and uncensored press and radio, 
an end to nationalistic propaganda, a 
recognition by publishers and all jour- 
nalists of their public-service responsi- 
bilities, professional competence on the 
part of journalists, free access to news 
and news sources, elimination of ob- 
stacles to travel, cheap and fast com- 
munications, an adequate supply of 
newsprint and printing equipment, and 
qualified technicians. At the same time, 
both schools and communities must 
strive to reduce illiteracy and to pre- 
pare men’s minds for peace and world- 
citizenship. 

The Soviet government, unfortunate- 
ly, takes a stand directly contrary to 
nearly every one of these fundamental 
requirements. 

If the Soviet policy is casting a shad- 
ow over prospects for world peace and 
freedom, the situation in Argentina 
also is deeply ominous. The position of 
the press there has been in gradual de- 
cline since 1930, but has been debased 
unimaginably during the last year or 
two. Even La Prensa, one of the world’s 
great newspapers, fighting a courageous 
rearguard action, has not been able to 
escape entirely the web that enmeshes 
the nation’s press. 

The Argentine story is disquieting 
for two reasons, beyond the fact that 
any loss of freedom is disturbing. One 
is that a fascist-type dictatorship has 
overtaken a press that was, on the 
whole, well made. A number of the 
newspapers had tried to interest the peo- 
ple of Argentina in supporting good 
government; yet the people lost control 
of their government and the press sub- 
sequently lost its essential freedom. The 


other disturbing thing about the log 
of press freedom in Argentina is tha 
it occurred in a country with a Consti. 
tution very similar to our own, includ. 
ing a provision intended to protec 
freedom of speech and of the press. 

We in this country have seen real o; 
potential threats to our own press free. 
dom during the last several decades, 
Some of those threats have not been 
crushed until they reached the Supreme 
Court, where they were turned back on 
grounds of unconstitutionality. But in 
Argentina the government has found 
legalistic devices and loopholes, within 
the Constitution, and has brought the 
press to heel. This it has done by im. 
posing newsprint controls, foreign ex. 
change regulations, bank credit limita. 
tions, prejudicial labor laws, confisca. 
tory fines and taxes, and by inspiring 
both verbal and physical attacks on 
newspapers. By showing what can be 
done to curtail press freedom, even 
where press freedom supposedly is pro- 
tected by the Constitution, Argentina 
stands as a warning to us to be vigi- 
lant. 

There is need for vigilance in this 
country. Here, as elsewhere in the 
world, fear and suspicion feed a spirit 
of repression. There are today pitifully 
few countries in which freedom of the 
press—the key freedom upon which all 
others rest—is recognized or (if recog: 
nized) is honored. Even in the United 
Kingdom, where press freedom ha: 
been secure, the report of the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry Into the British 
Press, expected in 1948, may possibly 
(though not probably) lead to some re- 
strictions on freedom. 

That is the dark side of the picture. 
If there is a brighter side, it relates to 
the activities of the United Nations and 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 
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N GENEVA, this March, there will 

meet a United Nations World Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information. This 
will be the end-product of a long series 
of efforts that may be said to have 
started in 1942 with the publication of 
Kent Cooper’s book, Barriers Down. 
Implementation was added largely 
through the efforts of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, with use- 
ful contributions by men of good will 
in this and other lands. If conditions 
are to be established in the world per- 
mitting the free flow of truthful infor- 
mation, those conditions should emerge 
from the Geneva Conference. There is, 
however, reason for caution in suppos- 
ing that any very tangible or immedi- 
ate results will be forthcoming. 

When the Agenda for the Geneva 
Conference was being drafted at Lake 
Success, during May and June 1947, 
the representatives of Soviet Russia and 
her satellite states presented firm op- 
position even to the discussion of some 
of the most important topics. The same 
opposition, from the same sources and 
for the same reasons, is to be expected 
at Geneva. That attitude presents a 
serious roadblock on the highway to 
world freedom of information. There 
may be a way around the obstacle, but 
the mere existence of the obstacle in- 
dicates that an important segment of 
the world is not eager to see barriers 
to the free exchange of truthful infor- 
mation eliminated. 

There may be more hope—though on 
a long-term basis—in the activities of 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 
UNESCO has recognized from the out- 
set that wars begin in the minds of 
men, and that a free flow of truthful 
information is essential to establish a 
climate in which peace can thrive. 
Measures to aid in the development of 
that free flow have had high priority in 


the UNESCO program during its com- 
paratively short life. Moreover, Soviet 
Russia is not represented in UNESCO. 
This is regrettable in one sense, but 
fortunate in that it eliminates a seri- 
ous obstruction to the development of 
a UNESCO program. Some of Russia’s 
satellites, however, have interposed ob- 
jections to the mass communications 
program for UNESCO. They have 
charged that the United States, as a 
leading advocate of free flow, is inter- 
ested in world freedom of information 
only because it will enable this country 
—with superior technical development 
in mass communications—to impose 
what has been called a “cultural im- 
perialism” on the rest of the world. 
This is a red herring, of course, and 
happily it has not distracted the repre- 
sentatives of most other nations in 
UNESCO from pursuing the ideal. 
It is, in fact, heartening to discover 
that many of those other nations, even 
including some that do not now enjoy 
an ideal press situation, are aware of 
the need for free and well-made media 
of communication. It was the privilege 
of the writer to serve as a member of 
a UNESCO Commission that met in 
Paris last summer to consider certain 
mass communications problems. There 
was evidence of a strong tendency in 
several countries to look to the schools 
of journalism in the United States to 
provide patterns for the development 
of journalistic education in those other 
lands. The fact that the war interrupted 
normal journalistic procedures, with 
many men and women engaged in the 
distinctly abnormal production of clan- 
destine newspapers and wartime radio 
programs, has pointed up the need for 
professionally trained men and women, 
capable of normal and properly objec- 
tive work in the news field. These coun- 
tries now want good schools of journal- 
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ism, and UNESCO stands ready to help 
them in every reasonable way. 

As one means to advance journalistic 
practice in the world, the Commission 
at its Paris meeting recommended the 
organization, under UNESCO, of an In- 
ternational Institute of Press and In- 
formation, with Paris as its probable 
location. The purpose of the Institute 
would be to provide an independent, 
non-political center for service, re- 
search, publication, and instruction in 
mass communications problems. It 
would aid and encourage university- 
level schools of journalism in any or 
all countries. It would direct and un- 
dertake national and international re- 
search in matters of press, radio, and 
films. It would serve as a world clear- 
ing center for information on such sub- 
jects. Through its publications, and 
through an exchange of students, teach- 
ers, journalists, and technicians, it 
would stimulate the best practices and 
would give meaning and direction to 
the ideals of world freedom of infor- 
mation. 

The recommendation of the Commis- 
sion was referred to the Second Gen- 
eral Conference on UNESCO, which 
met in Mexico City during November 
and early December. The results of 
that Conference were encouraging, so 
far as concerns the mass communica- 
tions field. The Conference gave its ap- 
proval to the International Institute 
idea, so moving it a step nearer reality. 

This proposed International Institute 
of Press and Information is one of the 
most important positive influences for 
good now on the horizon. Very little has 
been said about it so far, because it is 
a new concept. But the proposal should 
receive the support of all persons and 
organizations interested in world peace, 
and aware of the vital part good jour- 
nalism can play in securing the peace. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 


American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism and the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism will give specific endorse. 
ment to the plan.* 

Negotiations prior to the actual es 
tablishment of the Institute are likely 
to be prolonged. UNESCO's budget will 
not cover all of the costs of maintain. 
ing the Institute. The funds probably 
must come from endowments and from 
individuals and organizations possess. 
ing the vision to see the value of such 
an Institute to the cause of peace. 


F THE quality of the press is to con- 

tinue to improve, as it has during the 
last half-century, active journalists and 
educators need to open their eyes with- 
out delay to some glaring faults now 
both more apparent and more serious 
than they would have been ten years 
ago. There seems to have been a set- 
back since World War II. In part, that 
is a reflection of general world condi- 
tions, with news difficult to obtain, and 
with unparalleled complexities to be 
faced. But it is due in part, also, to an 
ideological conflict that had bred a 
sense of fear lest our institutions be un- 
dermined; a fear that results in a tend- 
ency to resist change, even in the di- 
rection of possible progress; a fear that 
results in something close to intolerance 
on the political level. Mrs. Roosevelt 
expressed it at a press conference in 
Geneva several weeks ago, when she 
voiced a doubt that the traditional atti- 
tude toward freedom of political expres 
sion retained all of its force in the 
United States. “We tend for a moment,” 
she said, “to lean toward certain repres- 
sive measures which wouldn’t be neces 
sary if we were more completely secure 
in our ability to make our own democ- 
racy work.” 


*This endorsement was voted. 
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This presents a challenge to journal- 
ism schools and to journalism itself to 
see to it that democracy does work. The 
complexities and tensions of our time 
call for greater clarity in news presen- 
tation, more intelligent interpretation, 
and a more sober appraisal of the ac- 
curacy of impression conveyed by news 
and news headlines. There is, for ex- 
ample, enough conflict and controversy 
in the world without newsmen, news- 
papers, and news agencies looking for 
more, or giving an appearance of con- 
troversy to some minor incident merely 
to make a page-one headline. Tradition- 
al patterns of news values hold that 
controversy is interesting. But if the 
controversy is not real, but only 
pumped up, adherence to the pattern 
does not make for an accurate impres- 
sion. It can do untold harm in a world 
already tense. 

There is enough confusion, more- 
over, without the press adding to it by 
an emphasis on speedy reporting at 
the expense of accurate reporting. Yet 
competition between news agencies 
sometimes causes over-eager corre- 
spondents and over-zealous editors to 
seek headline angles in a story, even 
to the point of distortion, or to flash 
or play a half-verified or incompletely- 
covered story that may give one agency 
or one newspaper the edge in making 
page-one, so beating the opposition by 
one edition. This kind of thing may sell 
papers—although even that may be 
questioned—but the net result cannot 
be any mounting respect for the news- 
paper as an institution. If readers, in 
the mass, lose respect and confidence 
in their newspapers, they may be quite 
indifferent to the imposition of restric- 
tions on press freedom when such re- 
strictions are suggested. 

The local newspaper has reached a 
point where it should restudy its meth- 
ods of presenting the news of its com- 


munity. There seems to be a tendency 
in many offices to do little more than 
cover the routine news sources. The re- 
sult is a paper full of dreary little items 
from the police station or the courts, 
dull bits from the city hall or federal 
building. News editors fall into the tra- 
ditional habit of headlining controversy, 
accidents and violence. It is easy, and 
takes no thought. With the world in 
travail, newspapers still insult readers 
with offensive page-one streamers such 
as this one of several days ago: 

“Crazed Man, 78, Severs Wife’s Head 
With Axe.” 


With a few shining exceptions, news- 
papers show little awareness that news 
of general interest and importance is 
to be obtained off the usual beats; that 
there are many matters worthy of news 
and editorial treatment not to be found 
on the police blotter or at the county 
clerk’s office. There is no fight left in 
most newspapers. They lack vitality. 
They let the people of their communi- 
ties be pushed around, while they mere- 
ly report apathetically some of the pe- 
ripheral aspects of administrative fail- 
ures. The editorial pages offer several 
daily inches of turgid prose, sometimes 
not even locally written, and the other 
pages are filled in between the adver- 
tisements with syndicated features or 
routine reports bearing little or no ob- 
vious relation to any local reader. To 
paraphrase a slogan, “All news is lo- 
cal,” but you seldom see it demon- 
strated, either in the treatment of ac- 
tual local news or in the news of more 
remote origin. 

The time has come for a reassess- 
ment of journalistic values and a re- 
examination of the chemistry of news 
and news values. And we in the schools 
of journalism should concern ourselves 
with this problem to a far greater ex- 
tent than heretofore. 
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Lecturer on economics at Northwestern University and 
economist for a Chicago investment concern, Dr. Kin. 
ter presents the result of research which helps to 
answer some questions raised by Mr. Beville’s article 
on the new competitive media. 


HE SPECTACULAR expansion of 

communications in the postwar 
period has raised important questions 
of an economic nature.’ How much in- 
come will be available to support the 
privately-owned communications media 
of the United States? How much will 
that income fluctuate throughout the 
course of the business cycle? Answers 
to such questions are of greatest con- 
sequence to students of communications 
and to those who own communications 


media or plan to acquire them. 

The increase in the numbers of units 
in communications, particularly radio 
broadcasting, indicates that competition 


4In this paper the terms “communica- 
tions” and “communications media” will 
refer to such media of mass communications 
as newspapers, radio, motion pictures, and 
magazines. 


for revenue will be keen even in peri- 
ods of prosperity, although total rev. 
enues should be adequate to support a 
flourishing communications industry. 
An intense battle for volume, however, 
will develop in recessions. During such 
periods the slices of the advertising pie 
may have to be cut thin for some units. 
Other sources of revenue also will 
shrink. 

Table I indicates the changes since 
prewar in the number of units in sever- 
al important fields of communications. 
The media included in Table I are not 
all the competitors for the communica- 
tions dollar. The complete list would 
include diverse media such as skywrit- 
ing, programs, billboards, and direct 
mail, to name only a few. 


TABLE I 


Competition from Standpoint of Numbers Within Several 
Fields of Communications 








Daily 
Newspapers 


Radio 


Weekly 


Magazines Newspapers 





1939 
1948 


696 
3,350 


1,888 
1,770 


6,155 
6,425 


10,728 
10,525 





Source: Compiled from data supplied by the Federal Communications Commission, 


N. W. Ayer, Editor & Publisher, e American 


Press Association, and other agencies. 


The 1948 figures are, of course, approximations. The 3,350 units in the radio industry, for 
example, include the 2,250 AM stations the FCC estimates will be in operation this year 
(See the commission's “Economic Study of Standard Broadcasting,” issued Oct. 31, 1947, 
. 1), plus the 1,000 FM and the BB ne ne stations which are expected to be 


D. 
the air in 1948. Dailies are English 


papers. 
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Let us answer the question of fluc- 
tuation first: How much could the in- 
come of our communications media be 
expected to fluctuate during the course 
of the business cycle? This problem 
will be approached by a study of the 
year-to-year changes in revenues which 
actually did occur during the period 
1929-1946, when oscillations in incomes 
and other economic magnitudes were 
large. 


Table II shows fluctuations in adver- 
tising revenue of principal media, con- 
sumer expenditures for certain printed 
media, motion picture admissions, dis- 
posable income, and aggregate con- 
sumer expenditures. Thus Table II cov- 
ers the principal sources of income for 
communications enterprises, the spend- 
able incomes of users of communica- 
tions, and the amount actually spent 
by individuals for all purposes, includ- 
ing communications. 


TABLE II 
Fluctuations in Income of Communications Media Compared with Fluctuations 
of Disposable Income and Consumer Expenditures 
1929-1946 








Advertising Purchased 
(a) Media (b) 


Millions of Dollars 


Consumer 
Movies Disposable Expenditures 
(c) Income (d) (e) 
—Billions of Dollars— 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1969 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


$1,195 $ 845 
1,065 773 
940 729 
740 578 
665 
780 
835 
935 
1,000 
875 
910 
936 
1,096 
1,065 
1,290 
1,426 
1,687 
2,005 


1,140 
1,254 
1,370 
1,490 


$ 720 $ 82.5 $ 78.8 
732 73.7 70.8 
719 63.0 61.1 
527 47.8 49.2 
482 45.2 46.3 
518 51.6 51.9 
556 58.0 56.2 

66.1 62.5 
71.1 67.1 
65.5 64.5 
70.2 67.5 
75.7 72.1 
92.0 82.3 

116.2 90.8 

131.6 101.6 

146.0 110.4 

150.7 121.7 

158.4 143.7 


1,025 
1,125 
1,350 





(a) Includes only newspapers, magazines, radio, outdoor and farm papers. 


Data for 


pape 
all media, available only beginning with 1941, are as follows in millions: 1941, $1,920; 
1942, $1,820; 1943, $2,130; 1944, $2,270; 1945, $2,660; 1946, $3,117. Source: Compiled 
from various sources by American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
(b) Source: Department of Commerce. Data also include consumer expenditures for 
newspapers, magazines, books, maps, and sheet music. Data not complete enough to elimi- 


nate sheet music. 


dat ée) Source: Department of Commerce, 1946 figure estimated from Film Daily Yearbook 


(a) Source : Department of Commerce. Dis 
persons after deduction of personal tax and ot 


(e) Source: Department of Commerce. 


—~ income is the income remaining to 
er payments to general government. 
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Data in Table III indicate the rela- 
tive stability of expenditures for print- 
ed media and motion picture admis- 
sions, as compared with disposable in- 
come. Disposable income fell more 
sharply during the depression periods 
and, in general, rose more rapidly dur- 
ing the booms. Both expenditures for 
printed media and motion picture ad- 
missions showed resistance to falling 
incomes during the great depression 
which began in 1929. Both held up well 
during the short depression of 1938. On 
the other hand, the rise in incomes was 
larger after 1940. However, curtailed 
paper supplies affected the ability of 
the printed media to expand. 


Now let us turn to the other questic, 
in more detail: How much income jj 


In Table IV a tabulation is made of th 
principal sources of income for con. 
munications for selected years. A break. 
down of the same data was given iz 
Table II for each of the eighteen years 
1929-1946. Items included are adver. 
tising revenues of all kinds, motion pic. 
ture admissions, consumer expenditure 
for magazines, books, newspapers, and 
maps. Some items are not included, of 
course. As an example, the motion pic. 
ture industry receives some revenues 
other than those for admissions to mo 


TABLE Ill 


Per Capita Disposable Income, Per Capita Expenditures for Printed Media, and 
Per Capita Expenditures for Motion Picture Admissions 1929-1946 


(Mean 1929-1946=100) 








Disposable 
Income 


Expenditures 
Motion Pictures 


Expenditures 


Printed Media 





1929 103 
1930 91 
1931 77 
1932 58 
1933 55 
1934 62 
1935 69 
1936 78 
1937 84 
1938 77 
1939 81 
1940 87 
1941 105 
1942 131 
1943 146 
1944 160 
1945 164 
1946 170 


106 102 
96 102 
89 100 
70 73 
69 66 
73 71 
76 75 
82 84 
89 90 
86 88 

87 
92 
98 





Source: Computed from Department of Commerce data. 
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TABLE IV 
Income of Communications Industries in Selected Years 








1929 1933 1938 1941 
(000,000 omitted) 











Advertising (a) $1,394 $1,748 $1,920 
Printed Media Purchased (b)- 845 568 731 866 
Motion Picture Admissions_-_-_ 720 573 663 876 











ToTaL - $4,305 $2,535 $3,142 $3,662 








(a) Includes all media; estimated in part for 1929 and 1933. 
(b) Includes newspapers, magazines, maps, books, etc. 


tion picture theaters. However, the Three boom years and two depres- 
items included are those which would’ sion years are covered in Table V. 
be available for support of communi- Roughly, from 3.75 per cent to 5.6 per 
cations enterprises in most communi- cent of disposable income was allocat- 
ties. ed to communications in these years. A 
Table V indicates the percentages of somewhat smaller amount was allocated 
their disposable incomes that consum- in the boom years than in the nearest 
ers either were willing to allocate to depression periods. This conforms with 
communications covered in this study the information in the preceding tables 
in selected years or were required to which indicated that revenues of the 
do so through the purchase of adver- communications industries were more 
tised products. Not all advertising, of stable than incomes of individuals. 
course, is advertising of consumers’ The data covered in Tables IV and 
goods. Nevertheless, all advertising V are based on national figures. The 
eventually must be paid for out of in- amount of income generated in most 
comes of individuals, although in a few urban communities on a per capita 
examples, such as in some kinds of pub- basis would be larger than those indi- 
lic relations advertising and industrial cated in Table V, since many urban in- 
advertising, the connection may be comes tend to be higher than the na- 
somewhat remote. tional average. Differences would be 


TABLE V 


Disposable Per Capita Income Allocated to Communications 
in Selected Years 








1933 1946 





Disposable Income . $360.00 $1,121.00 
Spent on 

Communications . 20.18 42.14 
Per Cent Income Spent on 

Communications . 5.61 ‘ A 3.76 
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found between communities and be- 
tween sections of the United States. The 
differences between communities would 
be due to different per capita incomes, 
educational levels, and differences in 
urbanization of surrounding territories, 
to name only three reasons. Case stud- 
ies are needed to determine the amounts 
already going to communications in 
particular cities and towns of various 
categories. 


N SUMMARY, the amount of in- 

come allocated to the principal com- 
munications industries has ranged from 
3.75 per cent to 5.6 per cent of disposa- 
ble income in selected years represent- 
ing various phases of the business cy- 
cle. These figures are for the nation as 
a whole. The amount allocated in par- 
ticular communities might vary consid- 
erably, depending on incomes, degree 
of urbanization of surrounding terri- 
tory, educational levels, and other fac- 


tors. The data in this study indicate 
that the income allocated to communi. 
cations is more stable than individual 
disposable incomes, or consumer ey. 
penditures in general, during the course 
of the economic cycle. 

We have no way of knowing with 
certainty what disposable income will 
be in the years ahead. On the basis of 
estimates, however, we can get an idea 
of what to expect in the way of income 
for communications. If disposable in. 
come in a particular year is $175 bil. 
lions, at least $6.6 billions would be 
indicated for communications. On the 
other hand a decline of disposable in. 
come to $150 billions would mean a 
fall in revenue of communications to 
possibly $4.7 billions. We can never be 
entirely sure, however, that past rela- 
tionships between disposable income 
and the revenue of communications will 
hold. 





hanging News Treatment 


in the Stars and Stripes 


By Richard D. Walk* 


In the September 1946 issue of JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
William Peery appraised the GI Fourth Estate. This 
article analyzes news treatment in one of the lead- 
ing servicemen’s papers. The author, formerly in the 
0.S.S., now is doing graduate work at Harvard. 


1 we Stars and Stripes and other 
overseas newspapers were pub- 
lished to keep the soldier overseas in- 
formed and thus to maintain his mo- 
rale. These same newspapers some- 
times have been accused of irresponsi- 
bility and of spearhearing the “wanna- 
go-home” movement. An analysis of a 
few aspects of news treatment by the 
Stars and Stripes may help explain how 
the papers affected morale and how 
they met “newspaper responsibility.” 

The Stars and Stripes was published 
by the Information and Education divi- 
sion of the United States Army. The 
first World War II issue of the paper 
appeared in London on April 18, 1942.’ 
Originally a weekly, this edition be- 
came a daily about the time of the in- 
vasion of North Africa. Eventually the 
paper had twenty-two European edi- 
tions and three in the Pacific. Some 
“editions” appeared for only five days, 
and one, the London edition, continued 
for three and a half years. 

This study is an examination of some 
of the European editions of the Stars 
and Stripes by several methods to try 
to find the relation of their job to 
morale and to formulate some tentative 
conclusions on the “newspaper respon- 


*The author is indebted to Professors 
Wilbur Schramm and Arthur Barnes for 
guidance. Both were connected with the 
ieheol of Journalism at the University of 
owa at the time this study was made. 
= e Stars and Stripes was published in 
orld War I as a weekly newspaper. 


sibility” of service newspapers. The 
papers used for study were the London, 
Paris, Rome, and Pfungstadt editions 
of the Stars and Stripes. The main peri- 
od studied was April—October 1945. 
During this time, which embraced a 
change in emphasis from the war in 
Europe, to war in the Pacific, and 
finally to complete concentration on 
demobilization, these editions had as 
readers not the entire army in Europe 
but a very large part of it. Each of 
the editions had a long continuous run 
and each had a large readership. All 
were publishing simultaneously from 
April to October 1945, and were the 
only European editions of the Stars and 
Stripes printed for the entire period.’ 

In an attempt to get an objective 
view of news treatment by the Stars 
and Stripes, the writer analyzed the 
newspapers by several methods. The 
main stress was on the “picture” of 
the United States presented in the sol- 
diers’ newspaper. The London edition 
was studied more intensively than the 
others. In the London edition all news 
from the United States was classified 
for the months of May 1943, May 
1945, and August 1945. The long period 
of publication of the London edition 
makes it best suited to determine how 
the progress of the war changed news 

2The Altdorf edition did not begin publi- 
cation until] May 8, 1945; the Nice (Mar- 


seille) edition suspended publication on 
Sept. 30, 1945. 
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content. Also, the entire news content 
of the newspaper was classified during 
several one-week periods in 1945 for 
the London edition, and during one 
week in October for the London edition 
in comparison with the other editions. 
Then, the various editions were studied 
during three two-week periods for their 
comparative treatment of news, mainly 
from the United States, judged “poten- 
tially demoralizing.” The “potentially 
demoralizing” categories chosen were 
news of crime, employment, labor, 
officers, redeployment, and women. A 
civilian newspaper in the United States, 
the Des Moines Register, was compared 
with the Stars and Stripes in parts of 
the survey so the service newspaper 
would not be judged in isolation. In 
general, the aim was to use numerous 
objective criteria in an extensive evalu- 
ation. 


ONSIDERATION was given the 
“free press”. controversy, the news- 
paper tradition whieh the Stars and 
Stripes represented, the distortion 
caused by the newsworthy, the compet- 
ing media of communication, and the 
officer-enlisted man relationship. 
The Stars and Stripes was set up as 
a subsidized free press within the dis- 
ciplined framework of the army. Gen- 
eral Marshall wrote in the first issue 
(April 18, 1942) that “no official con- 
trol was ever exercised over the matter 
which went into the Stars and Stripes 
[of 1918] ... This policy is to govern 
the conduct of the new publication.” 
Some former staff writers of the Stars 
and Stripes have held that the soldiers’ 
newspaper eventually became domi- 
nated by the “brass.”” No attempt will 
be made here to enter into this contro- 
versy or to try to assess its effect on 


* Bud Hutton and T. A. MacMahon, “Brass 
Hats and Blue Pencils: How Stars and 
Stripes Became an Organ of Propaganda,” 
Colliers, May 18, 1946, pp. 24 ff. 


editorial policy. Control, however, seen 
mainly to have been exercised over jp. 
dividual items and not over the broad 
policy of the newspaper. Occasionally 
stories or cartoons were added or with. 
drawn because of pressure; the mos 
famous case of pressure was the pic. 
ture-editorials inserted from September 
1944 to April 1945, in northern Euro. 
pean editions over the protests of en. 
listed members of ‘:e staff. But the 
general method co! news treatment 
seems to have been left alone. The 
army, as publisher, kept fairly well 
aloof and the newspaper’s prejudices 
probably more nearly squared with the 
majority of its readers than do mos 
newspapers in the United States. 

The Stars and Stripes was a true 
child of American journalism. It was 
optimistic, ribald, melodramatically 
bitter, and spoiled. It was a personal 
paper, well written, in many respects 
a cross between the New York Daily 
News and the New York Times. 
Through its pages flowed a boundless 
energy that made it an exciting jour 
nalistic adventure for readers as well 
as staff members. The staff’s conception 
was a paper with a mission—a paper 
for GI Joe. As Bob Moora, co-editor 
of the first London daily, pointed out: 

This is a paper for Joe; after that 
it’s a newspaper; after that it’s a trade 
journal whose specialized readers art 
soldiers; and after that it isn’t anything 
else no matter what the brass says.’ 

The Stars and Stripes, thus, was pub 
lished in the journalistic tradition of 
Hearst and Pulitzer; it was proud and 
free, forever crusading for the under 
dog, in this case the American enlisted 
man. 

A third and probably the most im- 
portant condition of publication came 
from an almost unmeasurable source, 
the distortion of the picture of the 


*Bud Hutton and Andy Rooney, Thé 
Story of the Stars and Stripes, p. ix. 





source, 
of the 


y; 
a 


The 
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United States received by the soldiers 
cause “newsworthy” stories were 
printed. The Stars and Stripes utilized 
American press services and reported 
verbatim events regarded as news- 
worthy in the United States. But what 


tions of rumor. Two writers have ex- 
pressed some of rumor’s functions as 
follows: 

Rumor is akin to the daydream at 
second hand. If the story we hear gives 
a fancied interpretation of reality that 
conforms to our secret lives, we tend to 
believe and transmit it.° 


War . . . focuses and intensifies the 
emotional life of the public. Rarely are 
the wishes, fears, suspicions, and hostili- 
ties of the public so homogenous in 
character. . . . Rumors express and 
gratify the emotional needs of the com- 
munity in much the same way as day 
dreams and fantasy fulfill the needs of 
the individual.* 

Of course, newsworthy stories often 
served the same function in civilian 
newspapers and resulted in serious 
distortions of out-group nationalities, 
classes, and groups. But the overseas 
soldier was often removed by several 
years from his own normal community 
life. If he read only newsworthy stories 
of strikes, high wages, rationing com- 
plaints, big spending, and unfaithful 
wives he soon believed that all labor 
was unpatriotic and greedy, the home- 
front pampered, and that all service- 
men’s wives were unfaithful. Although 
this study isolates several types of “po- 
tentially demoralizing” news, it must 
be remembered that the same news 
circulated in New York and France 
might have totally different effects on 
morale. A story headlined “Returning 


. W. Allport and Leo Postman, “An 
Analysis of Rumor,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Winter 1946, p. 504. 

t. H. Knapp, Phe Psychology of Ru- 
14 Ae as Opinion Quarterly, Spring 
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Vets Have Fantastic Idea of Salary 
Scale,” (London edition, May 15, 
1945), shows that a combination of 
wish fulfillment and a reading of news- 
worthy items caused distortion. 

A fourth condition under which the 
Stars and Stripes operated concerned 
its competing media of communication. 
The American army overseas was prob- 
ably the most deluged, and perhaps the 
best informed, fighting army in history. 
While the Stars and Stripes was the 
largest single day by day source of 
news for the soldier in Europe, many 
other media of communication were 
available. There were the Armed Forces 
radio network, unit news bulletins and 
newspapers, Yank, army “propaganda” 
and/or “orientation” material from the 
Information and Education division, 
overseas editions of popular magazines, 
newsreels, newspapers, letters, and spe- 
cial servicemen’s editions from home 
in addition to competing media from 
allied and enemy news sources. These 
competing media often were delayed 
but their variation and quantity em- 
phasized that the Stars and Stripes held 
no monopoly in news dissemination. 
Its news policy would have to conform 
to the general information received 
from the United States. This limited 
a dominatory system of army paternal- 
ization on the one hand and soldier- 
editor irresponsibility on the other. 

The officer-enlisted relation generated 
a large amount of friction. Whether 
justified or not, almost all enlisted men 
were dissatisfied with officer-enlisted re- 
lations, feeling the caste system made 
them second-class citizens instead of 
respected soldiers. The main determin- 
ers of Stars and Stripes editorial policy 
were enlisted men and, as indicated, 
they tried to make it an enlisted man’s 
newspaper, crusading the dignity and 
importance of the enlisted soldier. This 
condition of publication almost guar- 
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TABLE I 
News from the United States Carried in the Stars and Stripes, London Edition 








May 1943 May 1945 August 194 





Total items 


243 597 





Total column inches 


646 
776 2,482 3,414 





Average length per item, column inches 


3.1 4.2 5.3 





Per cent of available news space 


20 2B 





anteed dissatisfaction with both officers 
and enlisted men.’ 

These conditions under which the 
Stars and Stripes published limited in 
many ways the job the Stars and 
Stripes was able to do. These condi- 
tions did not hinder the newspaper 
from endearing itself to its readers. 
But they did make it hard to assess 
“newspaper responsibility” since it was 
hard to take the right factors into con- 
sideration. It is for this reason that 
comparisons between different periods 
of publication and between various edi- 
tions are used. 

The present study is concerned with 
ways in which the newspaper could 
have harmed morale. It must be 
stressed that the efforts of the staff to 
make the Stars and Stripes an enlisted 
man’s newspaper were far more im- 
portant in maintaining morale than 
occasional irresponsibility was in de- 
stroying it. This was rightfully the 
staff's first consideration—to keep the 
confidence of its readers even if this 
sometimes conflicted with a few aspects 
of newspaper responsibility. 

What was the responsibility of a sol- 
dier’s newspaper overseas? First, to 
become a trusted communicator of news 


TIt is interesting that the common man, 
as laborer, has traditionally fought a hos- 
tile press in the United States. However, 
the common man, as an enlisted man, has 
been championed in his fight against the 
authority of the “brass” by the very capi- 
talistic press that has so opposed him as a 
laborer. The reasons for this curious inver- 
sion are not hard to find but they do repre- 
sent somewhat of a contradiction. 


and opinion. Second, to present a fair 
picture of life in the United States, 
to try not to widen the gulf betwee 
soldier and civilian, to emphasize that 
the home front supported and was ; 
vital part of the war effort. Third, t 
support broad army policy, though with 
this went the obligation to criticix 
fairly army policy that interfered with 
the best interests of its readers. 

The Stars and Stripes was a tabloid 
paper of four to eight pages. Any item 
included of interest to the reader had 
a fair chance of being read. Promi- 
nence of attention was used only for 
that most touchy of all subjects ha 
dled by the Stars and Stripes, rede 
ployment news. 


HE FIRST item of study was to 

determine how the news emphasis 
in the Stars and Stripes changed with 
the progress of the war. All news from 
the United States was analyzed fo 
three one-month periods, as shown in 
Table I. 

With the end of the war both the 
number of stories and the space alloted 
to news from the United States ir 
creased greatly. The subject matter 
also varied considerably. News from 
the United States was divided by sub 
ject into thirty-four categories, some o! 
which are indicated in Table II. 

The increase in crime, disaster, and 
human interest news shows how new 
perspective in the United States wa 
shifting to the preoccupations of peace. 
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TABLE Il 


Partial Subject Matter of News from the United States Carried in the 
Stars and Stripes, London Edition 








May 1943 
Column 
Items Inches 


Subject 


August 1945 
Column 
Items Inches 


May -~ 
Items Inches 





Atom 0 
Conferences, war plans 12 
Crime ---------------- qneminns ; 











1 

Human interest 2 
Labor, strikes 33 
Officers -- 0 
Rationing, shortages, taxes 22 
0 

1 

0 

8 








Redeployment, discharges 
Veterans -.-- 
War crimes, reactions to 
Women ed 








0 0 


294 
10 
18 
81 
50 

110 

4 

142 

473 
66 
86 
52 


NoNIRoSNBRNIW 
sosScuketsas8 





The relatively stable amount of news 
on labor and shortages, rationing, and 
taxes, while it does reflect Lewis’ strike 
of 1943, may also explain some of the 
antipathy of soldiers to labor and to 
home front sufferings. Soldiers were 
deluged with news of civilian troubles, 
an instance where the news conception 
of the United States when used for a 


different audience might have helped 
divide the two groups. 

The types of news used in the entire 
Stars and Stripes were analyzed to note 
the variation. Weeks in April 1945 
(war in Europe), July (war in the 
Pacific), and October (demobilization) 
were contrasted in the London edition. 
(Table III.) 


TABLE Ill 
Types of News in the Stars and Stripes, London Edition, 1945 








July 
25-31 





War, European theater 
Pacific war or theater. 


22% 
9 





pe, non-army 
International 





News from United States____ 


10 
5 
22 


Brow 8 





Sports news (United States) 


_ 


12 





Sports news (E. T. O.)* 
BBag (letters-to-the-editor) 





Comics and cartoons___-_ 





Hash marks (humor column) 





Editorials _____ 





“worn 


| 
‘ 


| 
—_ 
S| 

| 





* Euro 


A an theater of o 
Note: 


pesatiene. 
e per cent equals approximately thirty column inches. 
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The large percentage of “Europe, 
non-army” news in July was due to 
interest in Petain and Laval. The large 
amount of sports news in October was 
due to the world series. As European 
theater news decreased, however, news 
of the United States and international 
news increased. The reportage of news 
from the Pacific never increased appre- 
ciably although the news carried was 
usually given a prominent position on 
the front page. 

The types of news used by the vari- 
ous editions of the Stars and Stripes 
for the period October 1-7, 1945, is 
shown in Table IV. 

The main difference here is in the 
coverage of news from the United 
States and of the European theater. 
The Rome edition carried the least 
news from the United States and the 
most of Europe while the Paris and 
Pfungstadt editions concentrated to a 
much greater extent on news from the 
United States. 


HE NEXT procedure was to pick 
out from the subject matter of news 
some to be classified as “potentially 
demoralizing” and to study its increase 


in comparison with the various editions 
of the Stars and Stripes and the Des 


Moines Register. The subjects chosep 
for isolation were news of crime, em 
ployment, labor, officers, redeployment, 
and women (news of women did not 
include pinups). This news concerned 
the army or the United States. With 
the exception of news of officers and 
redeployment, almost all the news origi- 
nated in the United States. 

The results of the comparison of 
three two-week periods will be found in 
Table V. Since subject matter judged 
“potentially demoralizing” is isolated it 
might be asked how much of the “po 
tentially demoralizing” news actually is 
demoralizing and whether any one edi- 
tion used a higher proportion of actu. 
ally demoralizing news than the others 
Separating news into “actually demor 
alizing” requires much more subjective 
judgment than a mere separation by 
subjects. Examples of “actually de 
moralizing” news would be stories of 
strikes and high wages, stories of in 
fidelity, of snafus in redeployment, and 
the like. 

When the news was studied from the 
point of view of whether it was actually 
or potentially demoralizing, no one edi- 
tion was found to use a consistently 
higher proportion of actually demoral- 
izing news than the others. The pro 
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TABLE V 
Amount of “Potentially Demoralizing” News 
April 9-22, 1945 








London 


Subject 
Nr. 


Paris Pfungstadt 
In. Nr. 


Des Moines 
Rome Register 
Nr. In. Nr. 


In. Nr. In. 





2 ill 
3. 23 
ll 3% 1 











7 §&2 
1 4 





5 
2 
: a 1 
8 
3 


10 
3 


24 


BaEokSs 


July 25 - August 7, 1945 


34 15 
34 13 
76 10 
30 10 
157 41 
75 














311 
29 148 


49 24 
46 9 
35 
49 


KESRBBN 
B8uBot 


21 

6 
42 
30 


October 1-14, 1945 


13 

38 

16 156 
4 35 
Redeployment 39 298 
Women 12 6 














133 
488 


63 23 
47 10 
39 
33 4 
49 
55 14 


BBwtaF 





Nr. = number of stories. 


In. = column inches of space used. 


portion judged actually demoralizing 
was about 40 per cent of the total in 
the April and July periods and 50 per 
cent in the October period. 

But if editions did not vary signifi- 
cantly the subject matter did. In April 
the only subject in the service news- 
papers with a high proportion of news 
actually demoralizing was news of 
labor. About 75 per cent of labor news 
actually was demoralizing in April and 
during all periods. In July news of 
employment, officers, and women was 
pessimistic. By October the main de- 
moralizing stories, aside from labor, 
concerned redeployment. Incidentally, 
the Des Moines Register carried mainly 


redeployment stories of arrival of troop 
movements during this and other pe- 
riods, and carried few of the exagger- 
ated rumors and prognostications on 
redeployment that were carried in the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Table V reveals differences among 
editions. The Rome and the London 
editions seemed to use less “poten- 
tially demoralizing” news than the 
others but the differences are not signif- 
icant enough for these periods alone. 
The important fact seems to be a gen- 
eral increase in all types of “poten- 
tially demoralizing” news with the end 
of the war. 

One of the most controversial topics 
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TABLE VI 
News of Infidelity, 1945 








April 9-22 


Column 
Inches 


Oct. 1-14 
Colum 


July 25 - Aug.7 
Column 
Inches 


Items Items 





London edition 
Paris edition 
Pfungstadt edition 
Rome edition 


Des Moines Register 








20 
65 
72 
18 
22 





concerned news of unfaithful wives of 
soldiers. News of infidelity as isolated 
from other news of American women 
is shown in Table VI. 

During July 25 to August 7 soldiers 
in Europe were destined for the Pacific 
war. Was the tremendous interest in 


infidelity on the part of the Paris 
and Pfungstadt editions related to the 
frenzy to bring the troops home by 
way of the United States? By October 
the interest in infidelity for all editions 


was much lower. And during all this 
time the Des Moines Register carried 
about the same amount of news of 
unfaithful wives. 

The one type of news treatment that 
reveals the greatest differences among 
editions is the prominence of display 
of redeployment news. Table V shows 
differences among editions in the 
amount of redeployment news carried. 


The variety in percentage of front page 
space used for redeployment news is 
indicated in Table VII. 

During October the Pfungstadt edi. 
tion reserved its largest headline of the 
day for redeployment seventeen times, 
the Paris edition fourteen times, the 
London edition three times in the first 
fifteen days, and the Rome edition once: 
The Des Moines Register used its larg. 
est headlines for other purposes. 

Space allotted to pin-up girls in 
creased with the end of the war in 
Europe in all editions. The Paris and 
Pfungstadt editions used more tha 
other editions. These editions also in- 
creased the size of B-bag after VE 
day while the Rome and London edi- 
tions did not. 


*The London edition ceased publication 
Oct. 15, 1945. 


TABLE VII 
Percentage of Front Page Space Used for News of Redeployment 
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The influences mentioned here are 
only a part of those possible on morale. 
For instance, with the end of the war 
in Europe the famous B-bag gradually 
passed frora being an honest soldiers’ 
forum and became a refuge for com- 
plainers and whiners. Soldier cartoon- 
ists contributed to dissatisfaction by 
sketching with bitterness many puerile 
and insignificant annoyances of military 
life. 

This study does not bring out that 
the situation was always potentially 
explosive and at times during the war 
B-bag was flooded with a sampling of 
the whinings that were to become al- 
most incessant after V-E day. Here are 
some of the incidents between Septem- 
ber 1944, and May 1945, that aroused 
petty resentment. The first was an edi- 
torial entitled “So You Wanna Go 
Home, Eh?” published September 25, 
1944, over the protests of the enlisted 
members of the staffs. It made sarcastic 
fun of soldiers who expressed a desire 
to go home. The second was a series 
of articles in October from the United 
States written by Ben Price and Bud 
Hutton which described the lack of war 
consciousness on the home front. The 
third was an ironic letter in B-bag sug- 
gesting that only those who had just 
left the United States could appreciate 
it and thus should be sent home first. 
These are examples of incidents that 
raised tempests that may have pre- 
viewed what was to happen with the 
end of the war, but which would have 
been hard to avoid. 


tpg Stars and Stripes carried out 
its first function as a newspaper, 
that of becoming a trusted communi- 
cator of news and opinion, fairly well. 
The effect of the distortion of the news- 
worthy was assuaged by many inter- 
pretative articles after their need was 
‘pparent. How far such interpretative 


articles can lessen distortions from 
stories that conform to wish fulfillment 
is problematical, however. The Stars 
and Stripes carried out its obligation 
to criticise the army in the best inter- 
ests of its readers but did not always 
support army policy wisely and toler- 
antly. For instance, one bitter cam- 
paign against reveille in the Paris area 
seems to have been dictated by the 
interrupted sleep of a few staff mem- 
bers.” 

If any edition pursued a “responsi- 
ble” policy it seems to have been the 
Rome edition with its moderate display 
of redeployment news. Yet it was a 
good newspaper. Two northern Euro- 
pean staff members wrote that it was: 

... one of the best and probably the 
most honest of all the Stars and Stripes 
editions. 

Generally, on its way across Africa, 
through Sicily and Italy, it got into more 
serious trouble than the northern edi- 
tions, and that, in an army newspaper, 
was often the criterion of honesty. 

The Rome edition’s co-manager was Lt. 
Col. Robert Neville, former enlisted 
man and foreign editor of Time. He 
seems to have been the only man in 
charge of the Stars and Stripes who 
had long term editorial experience in 
civilian life." Most of the other men 
in charge came from the advertising 
field. 

The Stars and Stripes as a publish- 
ing venture was in many ways unique 
in journalistic history. But the instances 
of distortion and irresponsibility exag- 
gerated by the artificial situation of 
overseas warfare are just that—only ex- 
aggerations of many recurrent prob- 
lems of the press. 


*Hanson W. Baldwin, “Soldier Press 
Abuses,’’ New York Times, March 10, 1946. 
1° Hutton and Rooney, > cit., p. 117. 

“Capt. Max Gilstrap, in charge of the 
Pfungstadt edition for several months, was 
natural science editor of the Christian 
ong Monitor before he entered the 
service. 





William Leggett, Neglected Figure 


Of American Literary History 


By Charles I. Glicksberg 


This account of Leggett and his better known asso. 
ciate, William Cullen Bryant, is written by a mem. 
ber of the English faculty at Brooklyn College. Dr. 
Glicksberg is the author of Walt Whitman and the 


Civil War. He has written for many literary journals. 


T WAS a fortunate conjunction of 

circumstances that brought together 
two men so alike in political views and 
so unlike in temperament as William 
Cullen Bryant and William Leggett. 
After Bryant became one of the pro- 
prietors of the New York Evening Post, 
he invited Leggett to assist him in edit- 
ing the paper. From the start, Bryant 
liked Leggett both as a writer and as 
a personality. He admired and respect- 
ed him for many reasons. When Leg- 
gett first joined the staff of the paper, 
he had stipulated that he be excused 
from writing on political subjects, 
which were not at all suited to his 
taste. His interests were then wholly 
literary; he had been editor of the 
Critic, a periodical which he wrote 
practically all by himself. “Before the 
year was out, however,” Bryant wrote 
reminiscently in 1851, “he found him- 
self a zealous Democrat, and an ardent 
friend of free trade, and in the year 
1830 became one of the proprietors of 
the paper.” 

The two writers had known of each 
other and perhaps met before Leggett 
became associated with the Evening 
Post. In 1827, Leggett had been com- 
missioned to write short biographical 
sketches of a number of contemporary 
poets: Halleck, Bryant, Pinckney, 
Sprague, Brooks, Pierpont, Irving, and 


The Evening Post 
York, 1902), p. 25. 


Anniversary (New 


Woodworth. After a laudatory review 
of Bryant’s career and a complimentary 
reference to the excellence of his 
poetry, the article by Leggett described 
Bryant as follows: “In person, Mr. 
Bryant is rather above the medium 
size; his face is handsome, and of a 
pleasing character, and his eyes are 
lighted up with an expression of great 
intelligence. . . . His conversation is 
‘rich with the lore of the centuries; 
though of his learning he makes no 
parade, keeping it rather for use than 
show; and those who have the happi- 
ness of an acquaintance with this gift- 
ed man, find not, as is too often the 
case, a disparity between his written 
sentiments and the actions of his life.” 
Almost two years later, Leggett con- 
tributed another biographical notice of 
Bryant, this time to the Critic, in which 
he said many complimentary things 
about the poet and his work. Curiously 
enough, in his description of Bryant's 
personal appearance, he used the same 
passage, already quoted, that had ap 
peared in the Mirror article. He called 
attention to Bryant’s accurate delinea- 
tion of Nature and the simplicity of his 
poetic style.’ 

For his part, Bryant had frequent oc- 
casion to praise Leggett’s work as critic 


2The New York Mirror, V (Jan. 2, 
1827), 226. Also contains engravings copied 
from the original portraits of the poets who 
are the subjects of Leggett's articles. * 

*The Critic, 1 (Dee. 18, 1828), 105-107. 
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and editor. In reviewing the last num- 
ber of the Critic which contained a 
statement why Leggett was forced to 
discontinue it, Bryant spoke sympa- 
thetically, and from personal experi- 
ence, of the financial difficulties that 
then beset the editor of a magazine. 
“We regret the discontinuance of this 
paper, because it shows the want of 
encouragement which literary talents 
and industry must encounter in this 
community. What Mr. Leggett’s talents 
are able to effect, is shown in the 
‘Tales and Sketches by a Country 
Schoolmaster’ published this week, 
while the weekly periodical written al- 
most wholly by himself, shows his pro- 
digious industry.” * 

Once Leggett began to take an ac- 
tive interest in the editorial work of 
the Evening Post, Bryant came to real- 
ize what a valuable recruit he had en- 
listed. He admired the younger man for 
his flaming courage, his uncommon 
power of forceful expression, his ex- 
treme espousal of a cause once he was 
thoroughly convinced of its righteous- 
ness. For Leggett knew not the virtue 
of moderation; what he believed in had 
to be trumpeted forth to the world in 
militant tones. He was, it is true, some- 
what of a fanatic, but the movements 
he championed were those which ex- 
perience has proved beneficial to hu- 
manity and to a democratic form of 
government. At a time when liberalism 
was assailed as a dangerous species of 
political heresy, he fought fearlessly in 
the ranks of freedom. Emphatic and 
aggressive, he was unafraid to voice 
his abolitionist sentiments in a period 
when the institution of slavery was con- 
sidered beyond the pale of criticism. 
His editorials in the Evening Post 
burned with indignation and deep feel- 


‘Evening Post, June 20, 1829. On June 
18, 1829, Bryant briefly praised a few of 
~ chetches in the collection of stories by 

ggett. 


ing. The portrait of the man is charac- 
teristic—an open, intense face, the fore- 
head broad and- high, the eyes bright- 
ly glowing, the nose aquiline but sug- 
gesting a determined nature, the lips 
firmly moulded and decisive, the chin 
vigorously jutting; a countenance com- 
bining the features of the dreamer and 
the intrepid social reformer.’ 
Journalism in the first part of the 
nineteenth century was neither dignified 
nor restrained. It was, for the most 
part, a°vehement and envenomed feud, 
seething with personal controversies 
and partisan prejudices: Passion ran 
high and the ethics of the profession 
sank correspondingly low. No wonder, 
as Bryant took pains to point out, the 
journalists were held in such disrepute. 
After all, he declared, “the general feel- 
ing with which the men of this voca- 
tion are regarded, is by no means fa- 
vorable. Contempt is too harsh a name 
for it, perhaps, but it is far below re- 
spect.”* Such an attitude on the part 
of the public was caused chiefly by the 
fact that journalists practiced the “sci- 
ence” of legislation and government in 
a narrow, ignorant, and ignoble spirit. 
“Every journalist is a politician, of 
course; but in how many instances does 
he aspire to no higher office than that 
of an ingenious and dexterous parti- 
san! He does not look at political doc- 
trines and public measures in a large 
and comprehensive point of view, weigh- 
ing impartially their ultimate good and 
evil, but addicts himself to considera- 
tions of temporary expediency.”’ 
Bryant thought highly of Leggett pre- 
cisely because he avoided these pitfalls 
and remained during the entire time 
of his tenure as editor of the Evening 
Post true to his political principles and 
SHis portrait is prefixed to the article, 
“William Leggett,” written by Bryant, in 
the United States Magazine and Democratic 


Review, VI (July 1839). 
*7Ibid., p. 18. 
‘Ibid. 
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convictions. Expediency could not make 
him swerve from his conception of what 
was true and what was right. Invaria- 
bly sincere and outspoken in his opin- 
ions, he naturally created many ene- 
mies. 

Yet he was not an adversary to be 
regarded lightly, even in those days of 
rough-and-tumble journalistic quarrels. 
A fiery controversialist gifted with a 
vigorous mind, an ardent imagination, 
and a trenchant style, he was more 
than a match for any of his opponents. 
The published account of the encoun- 
ter between Leggett and James Watson 
Webb, editor of a rival newspaper, 
strikingly illustrates the stormy atmos- 
phere in which the journalism of the 
period was conducted. Having taken 
offense at some objectionable personal 
remarks that had appeared in the 
Courier and Enquirer, Leggett was en- 
raged beyond words. He was deter- 
mined to obtain revenge for this insult. 
One day seeing Webb approach, Leg- 
gett purposely crossed the street to 
meet him. Walking within one or two 
feet of his foe, he said: “Colonel 
Webb, you are a coward and a scoun- 
drel, and I spit upon you,” thereupon 
suiting the action to the words. Webb 
raised his cane and struck Leggett a 
few blows. Leggett immediately closed 
in and then pursued his prey to the 
opposite sidewalk, wrestled the cane 
from him and struck him several blows 
in the face. “While the crowd was sep- 
arating them, Leggett, still enraged, 
called him ‘a contemptible puppy,’ or 
words to that effect, and again spat in 
his face.”* 


EGGETT was a formidable propa- 
gandist who wrote with a passion- 
ate eloquence that carried conviction, 


*The story of this squabble, an occurrence 
by no means uncommon at the time, is 
given in the Evening Post, April 10, 1833. 


an enthusiasm and earnestness of pur. 
pose that seemed to sweep all before 
him. Before assuming his duties on the 
Evening Post, he had led a chequered, 
adventurous career. He had been a set. 
tler in Illinois, he had been a midship. 
man in the United States Navy, he had 
published a volume of poetry and a 
book of short stories. In the summer of 
1829 when Leggett became one of the 
editors of the Evening Post, the paper 
was engaged in fighting for freedom of 
trade and in attacking the protective 
tariff, then called the American Sys. 
tem. “In this discussion Mr. Leggett 
soon engaged with much zeal, as well 
as in the question of internal improve- 
ments, in regard to which the Evening 
Post took the side of a rigid construc- 
tion of the powers granted by the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government.” 
In the newspaper war that arose over 
the attempt to have the charter of the 
Bank of the United States renewed, 
Leggett played an able part against the 
Whig orators and statesmen. 

While Bryant was away in Europe 
from 1834 to 1836, Leggett, in com- 
plete control of the paper, entered with 
increased ardor upon a campaign di- 
rected against the national bank. He 
also vindicated “the right of the labor- 
ing man to his independent vote, a 
right which then began to be questioned 
by the employees of the Whig party.”” 
Many of the editorials Leggett wrote 
during this period are included in the 
volume, A Collection of the Political 
Writings of William Leggett (New 
York: Taylor & Dodd, 1840). He was 
definitely opposed to vested interests of 
any kind. No special charters, he felt, 
should be granted; that would be a fla- 
grant violation of the equal rights of 
the people. Monopoly was the great evil 


*The United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review, VI (July 1839), 21. 
*Tbid., p. 22. 
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to be destroyed. In a letter to Bryant at 
this time, Leggett described the kind of 
battle he was waging: “The free-trade 
battle which you perceive I am fight- 
ing will terminate I feel very confident 
in success to our side. There will be 
strong efforts made to get two or three 
bank charters through this winter, but 
| think it cannot succeed. As to the 
city, the majority is decidedly against 
‘all monopolies,’ in the wide sense in 
which the word is used.”” A radical 
Democrat of the Jeffersonian school, 
Leggett centered his whole political 
philosophy in the word—Equality. On 
December 6, 1834, he defended the 
right of the laboring classes to be 
united in trade unions, a right then de- 
nied by the courts. In this editorial, en- 
tiled “Rich and Poor,” he wrote: 


But let us ask ourselves what and 
where is the danger of a combination of 
the labouring classes in vindication of 
their political principles, or in defence 
of their menaced rights? Have they not 
the right to act in concert, when their 
opponents act in concert? Nay, is it not 
their bounden duty to combine against 
the only enemy they have to fear as yet 
in this free country, monopoly and a 
great pauper system that grinds them to 
the dust? Truly this is strange republi- 
can doctrine, and this is a strange re- 
publican country, where men cannot unite 
in one common cause, without rousing 
the cry of danger to the rights of person 
and property. Is not this a government 
of the people, founded on the rights of 
the people, and instituted for the express 
object of guarding them against the en- 
croachments and usurpations of power? ™ 


Allan Nevins rightly declares that 
Leggett’s “ultra-democratic crusade was 
essentially an accompaniment of the 
rise of a new industrialism,” and that 
his primary aim was “to help and pro- 


“New York Public Library: William 
Leggett to William Cullen Bryant, New 
York, Feb. 5, 1835 (according to the post- 
mark stamped in Havre). 

"A Collection of the Political Writings 
of William Leggett (New York: Taylor & 
Dodd, 1840), I, 109. 


tect the urban proletariat long before 
that class had any defenders.”” 

About 1835, slavery became a new 
subject of controversy, one which 
caused numerous disorders to break 
out in New York and other northern 
states. Mobs rudely disrupted abolition- 
ist meetings. They attacked the houses 
of the men who dared to lecture against 
slavery; sometimes they even forced 
them to flee for their lives. Unhesitat- 
ingly the Evening Post protested vehe- 
mently against these outrages. “Still 
further to carry its defiance of lawless 
force,” wrote Bryant, “and to vindicate 
the right of discussion, it engaged with 
great ardor in the controversy respect- 
ing the lawlessness of slavery, which 
was controverted in some of the most 
eloquent articles that ever proceeded 
from Mr. Leggett’s pen.” While in- 
volved in this crucial issue, Leggett 
proved himself to be not only a staunch 
abolitionist but also a fearless advocate 
of the fundamental principle of free 
speech and right of open peaceful 
assembly. 

In his reminiscences of Leggett, 
Bryant confined himself chiefly to 
praise of his character and accomplish- 
ments. He failed to mention that Leg- 
gett’s truculent, intransigent tone had 
caused the circulation of the paper to 
decline. A sincere reformer and capa- 
ble journalist, Leggett, when not held 
in check by Bryant’s wise counsel, tend- 
ed to go to extremes in his condemna- 
tion of monopoly and slavery. Not that 
the evils he condemned did not merit 
such impassioned denunciation, but that 
by going to extremes he destroyed the 
reputation of sane restraint and sea- 
soned wisdom which Bryant had estab- 
lished. 

To be sure, there was sufficient justi- 


Allan Nevins, A Century of the Evening 
Post, (New York, 1922), p. 150. 

“The United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review, VI (July 1839), 23. 
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fication for Leggett’s violently polemi- 
cal style. He lived in an age that was 
characterized by envenomed journalis- 
tic controversies. Much as he deplored 
the prevalent editorial practice, he had 
to hit back hard when attacked or suf- 
fer his reputation to be blasted. In an 
editorial, “Abolitionists,” published on 
September 7, 1835, in the Evening Post, 
he fully and effectually voiced his feel- 
ings on this unpleasant issue: 


There is a class of newspaper writers 
who seem to think that epithets are more 
powerful than arguments, and who there- 
fore continually bestow on their oppo- 
nents odious appellations, instead of 
counteracting the tendency of their views 
by temperate expositions of their falla- 
cy. To call names certainly requires less 
effort of mind than to reason logically, 
and to persons of certain tastes and pow- 
ers may therefore be the most congenial 
mode of disputation. But we are not 
aware that the highest degree of profi- 
ciency in this species of dialectics ever 
threw much light on the world, or sensi- 
bly advanced the cause of truth; and it 
may be doubted if even the fisherwomen 
of Billingsgate, who we believe stand un- 
rivalled in vituperative eloquence, can 
be considered as ranking among the most 
edifying controversialists. 


There are those, however, who widely 
differ from us in this opinion, if we may 
judge by their practise; who deem a 
harsh epithet more conclusive than a syl- 
logism, and a personal allusion as com- 
promising in itself subject, predicate, and 
copula. By this class of reasoners it has 
been our fortune to have many of our 
views opposed, and it is amusing to see 
the air of triumph with which they utter 
their opprobious terms, as if each one 
levelled to the earth a whole file of ar- 
guments. Thus the fallacy of our views 
on banking was unanswerably demon- 
strated by calling us a lunatic; the folly 
of our opposition to monopolies was made 
manifest by likening us to Jack Cade; 
and all reasoning in support of the equal 
rights of man was summarily overthrown 
by the tremendous epithet of agrarian. 
The views which we have felt it our duty 
to urge on various other subjects were 
irrevocably scattered by a volley of small 


shot, among which the phrases ‘sailo; 
actor editor,’ and ‘chanting cherubs of 
the Post,’ did the most fatal execution, 
And now, again, our exercitations in sup. 
port of the sacred right of freed discus. 
sion, and in defence of the supremacy 
of the laws, are answered by a single 
word—by denouncing us as abolition. 
ists. 


-EGGETT spared neither himself 
nor his enemies. Working under 
tremendous pressure and in an office 
that was undermanned, he suffered 4 
severe physical breakdown. Henry 
James Anderson, with whom Bryant 
had once been associated as editor of a 
New York periodical, wrote to inform 
Bryant that though Leggett’s recovery 
had previously been despaired of, he 
was now making satisfactory progress. 
Bryant, then abroad, was advised of 
these conditions so that he could act 
accordingly to protect his financial in. 
terests in the paper. In spite of the 
discouraging prognostications of the 
doctors who had given up all hope, Leg. 
gett was rapidly convalescing, and it 
was planned to send him to the coun- 
try for a fortnight to recuperate. “Then 
let Monopoly beware. All the shot that 
this armistice has laid up in Leggett’s 
locker must come out, and many will be 
the murderous broadsides that will tell 
the rogues that Loco Foco is alive.”” 
Similarly alarmed, Michael Burnham, 
business manager of the Evening Post, 
wrote Bryant about Leggett’s serious 
illness. He had engaged substitutes to 
run the paper and was doing the best 
he could under the circumstances, but 
he was clearly worried about the ad- 
verse turn affairs had taken. “I could 
and want to say a whole book to you, 


%4 Collection of the Political Writings 
of William Leggett (New York: Taylor & 
Dodd, 1840), II, 58-59. 

%New York Public Library: Henry 
James Anderson to William Cullen Bryant, 
New York, January 22, 1835. 
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but must wait until I can blow it into 
your ear like thunder.”” 
Hearing that the income from sub- 
scriptions and advertisements was rap- 
idly declining, Bryant hastened home 
from Europe. By November 1836, Leg- 
gett was compelled to withdraw from 
the Evening Post. He then set about 
establishing a weekly paper, the Plain 
Dealer. On November 3, 1836, Bryant 
penned an editorial bidding Leggett 
God-speed and singling out for praise 
Leggett’s comprehensive views of pub- 
lic policy, his zeal in the cause of truth, 
his detestation of oppression in all its 
forms, “his perspicacity in discovering 
abuses and his boldness in exposing 
them without regard to personal conse- 
quences, and the manly unstudied elo- 
quence which riveted the attention and 
persuaded the judgment of the reader.” 
In 1838 Bryant visited Leggett for 
the purpose of obtaining some bio- 
graphical information that he wished 
to use in an article.” Leggett sent him 
a frank and modest letter, dated Decem- 
ber 4, which read in part: 


Of the part I have taken in drawing 
the public mind to the contemplation of 
those important questions of politics 
which now constitute the main topics of 
party division and discussion, you, of 
course, do not need to be informed. You 
know the singleness and sincerity of the 
motives which actuated me, the zeal with 
which I was animated, the acrimony of 
opposition I encountered, even from 
those who professed to entertain the same 
political creed with myself, and the 
earnestness and consistency with which 
| maintained my ground, until my health, 
exhausted by unremitting mental appli- 
cation and excitement, gave way under 
the burden which I was, at that time, 
singly sustaining. You know, too, with 
what ardor I returned, at an early period 


"New York Public Library: Michael 
Burnham to William Cullen Bryant, New 
York, Nov. 6, 1835. 

*Considering the revival of interest in 
minor but vital figures of American litera- 
ture, it is strange that no one has thus 
far undertaken a biography or critical study 
of William Leggett. 


of convalescence, to a renewed discus- 
sion of the same great argument; how 
thoroughly I was the advocate of a com- 
plete divorce of Bank and State; and, 
in the maintaining of that theory, how 
strenuously I opposed, even while yet 
confined to a sick-room, the contrary 
views of such able minds as Dr. Ander- 
son’s and old Mr. Brunson’s. Their joint- 
stock project, you doubtless remember, 
included the borrowing or safekeeping of 
the surplus money of the federal govern- 
ment, on security, and at an interest; 
but I contended that the government had 
no right to lend its money at interest, 
and that it was fully competent to be 
itself the safe-keeper of it in the interval 
between collection and disbursement, 
without subjecting it to the hazards and 
fluctuations of trade, or, by putting it 
into the hands of a particular set of men, 
giving them financial advantage over the 
rest of the community, and thus increas- 
ing that inequality of condition which 
already exists to such a lamentable de- 
gree. My course, in regard to the negro 
and other riots in New York, and in re- 
gard to Amos Kendall’s infamous out- 
rage on our natural and constitutional 
right of free discussion, is fully known 
to you. How far it furnished topics prop- 
er to be enlarged upon, or even men- 
tioned, in such an article as I presume 
you meditate, you, of course, and Mr. 

O'Sullivan, must judge. .. .” 

During that visit little did Bryant 
suspect how numbered were the days 
of Leggett’s life. His health had been 
permanently undermined. Through the 
good offices of Bryant and other 
friends, Leggett was appointed confi- 
dential agent from the United States 
to the Republic of Central America, 
where it was hoped he might recover 
his shattered health. It was not to be. 
On May 30, 1839, Bryant with a sad 
heart penned the obituary of his friend 
and former coadjutor. Once more he 
strongly praised his power as a politi- 
cal writer and journalist. “His fine en- 
dowments he wielded for worthy pur- 
poses. He espoused the cause of the 
largest liberty and the most comprehen- 


%*New York Public Library. 
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sive equality of rights among the hu- 
man race, and warred against those 
principles which inculcated distrust of 
the people, and those schemes of legis- 
lation which tend to create an artificial 
inequality in the conditions of men. He 
was wholly free—and, in this respect 
his example ought to be held up to 
journalists as a model to contemplate 
and copy—he was wholly free from the 
besetting sin of their profession, a mer- 
cenary and time-serving disposition. 
. . . What he would not yield to the 
dictates of interest he was still less dis- 
posed to yield to the suggestion of 
fear.”” 


EGGETT has been unjustly neg- 
lected by the historian of Ameri- 
can letters. Partly because journalism 
for a long time was held in disrepute 
and partly because it was believed that 
the work of the journalist was ephe- 
meral in contrast to literature which 
was an enduring possession, his reputa- 
tion has been eclipsed. Bryant, how- 
ever, both in prose and verse, has erect- 
ed a worthy monument to the genius 
and character of his friend. He esti- 
mated Leggett at his true worth when 
he declared: 


Evening Post, May 30, 1839. Bryant 
used some of the material in this editorial 
in the article he had been commissioned to 
poapered for the United States Magazine 
a Democratic Review of July 1839. 


Mr. Leggett’s fearless energy, as , 
public writer, made him not only th 
representative of a certain set of opin. 
ions in political economy—he was no 
only the first that raised in New Yor 
the flag, round which we now behold the 
whole country rallying, inscribed with 
the motto of hostility to chartered mo 
nopoly and to the union of Bank and 
State—he was not only the leader and 
master-spirit of that gallant crusade 
against the dangerous abuses of a to 
old and too absolute party ascendancy, 
to which was at first attached in der. 
sion the name, now recognized as : 
badge of honor in all parts of the Union, 
of Locofocoism;—but he came also to 
be regarded as the representative of that 
freedom of thought and boldness of 
speech, of that noble impatience of the 
palsying conventionalism with which the 
time-serving expediency of the hour loves 
to gird and guard itself against the dan. 
gerous contact of first principles, and of 
that generous abhorrence of tyranny, and 
scorn of the corruption and cant too 
widely prevalent in the purest of politi- 
cal parties—which all felt and recog. 
nized as being, indeed, worthy of th 
true American Democrat, and as being 
something long-needed and _ long-craved 
for. He was not only Leggett the Loco- 
foco, but Leggett the Plain Dealer.” 


This sincere eulogy coupled with the 
noble tribute in the poem, “In Men- 
ory of William Leggett,” reveals the 
great admiration Bryant felt for Leg. 
gett both as a man and as a writer. 


™The United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review, VI (July 1839), 27. 
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ag in Economic Recovery 


eflected in French Press 


HE FRENCH press, which was en- 
tirely remolded immediately aft- 

r the liberation, has, more than any 
other industry, felt the effects of the 
general crisis which is delaying French 
economic recovery. For reasons of jour- 
nalistic ethics as well as political con- 
siderations, it was necessary to sup- 
press all the newspapers which had 
served the cause of the enemy and his 
collaborators. The new press had to be 
improvised; it had to be founded with- 
out capital and had to meet difficulties 
arising from general shortages and pov- 
erty. 

As regards newsprint, the full em- 
ployment of manufacturing plants is as 
remote as is the maximum output of 
the coal mines. It is not yet known 
whether France will have to return, as 
last summer, to two-page newspapers. 
Six-page newspapers would appear to 
be the absolute minimum to safeguard 
the newspapers’ financial position and 
to give a minimum of satisfaction to 
the public’s legitimate demand for 
information. 

Since 1939, printing plants have not 

*The author was formerly connected with 
the old Agence Havas, and during the war 
served with the French underground press. 
After the war, he served briefly with the 
Agence France-Presse, and was a member 
of the commission called by UNESCO to 
deal with technical needs of war-devastated 
ne in matters of mass communica- 


_ The article is a translation and was edited 
in January for use in the March issue of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 


By Leon Rollin* 


been properly maintained or renewed. 
This lowers the productivity of labor 
engaged in the industry and causes con- 
siderable apprehension with regard to 
the future. 

All material used in the production 
of newspapers is in short supply, and 
therefore extremely expensive. 

The cost price of newspapers contin- 
ues to increase considerably, while the 
public’s purchasing power is diminish- 
ing. 

The newspapers’ income from adver- 
tisements has also been reduced, owing 
to the general decline in production 
and the tempo of reconstruction. Since 
demand still exceeds supply, and sales 
for the most part take place only by 
governmental authorization, producers 
and tradesmen have little incentive to 
advertise. Advertisements for alcoholic 
drinks and pharmaceutics are still pro- 
hibited. Many months, if not years, 
must elapse before newspapers’ income 
from advertisements can attain the level 
of pre-war years. 

The shortage of newsprint has forced 
the government to intervene not only 
in its distribution but in its format and 
selling price. The government still re- 
tains some control in the production of 
newspapers and periodicals. Although 
it is no longer necessary to obtain per- 
mission to publish a newspaper, free- 
dom is severely handicapped by the gov- 
ernment’s power of allocating a paper 
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quota. The fixing of the selling price 
by the government creates a difficult 
situation. The price of a newspaper is 
almost as spectacular as is the price 
of bread. Newspapers are faced with 
salary increases which they cannot re- 
fuse and with the rise in the cost of 
manufacturing material (paper, ink, 
lead, etc.). Authorization to increase 
the selling prices is obtained only after 
long negotiations and when long over- 
due. 

Increases in the selling price will be 
offset by increases in the price of 
paper, by a forthcoming increase in 
the costs of printing and distribution, 
and by an increase in salaries which 
at present, in the case of reporters and 
editors, are barely higher than those 
of workmen. If the majority of press 
concerns are to balance their budget, 
the price of newspapers would have to 
be raised to six francs (120 times as 
much as in 1914 and 17 times as much 
as in 1939). This would reduce still 
further the number of purchasers, 
which is already below what it was 
in 1939. 

With some two or three exceptions, 
all printing presses belonging to news- 
papers before 1939 were confiscated im- 
mediately after the liberation and ad- 
ministered by the Public Estate Author- 
ities working under the Ministry of 
Finance. This arrangement was unsat- 
isfactory. The Ministry of Finance off- 
cials lacked the necessary technical 
knowledge and experienced great diff- 
culty in the collection of printing ac- 
counts, owing to political influences 
which were exerted to avoid the clos- 
ing down of newspapers which did not 
pay their way. On May 11, 1945, the 
Constituent Assembly passed a law 
transferring the property of the confis- 
cated businesses to the state and, pend- 
ing the possibility of newly-formed 
_ press organizations acquiring that prop- 


erty, entrusting its administration 4 
the “National Society of Press Ente. 
prises” (“Société Nationale d’Entr. 
prises de Presse,” S.N.E.P.). One-thirj 
of the S.N.E.P., a nationalized concen, 
is administered by representatives oj 
the state (civil servants); the othe 
third by representatives of the trad: 
unions of journalists, press employey 
and press workers; the remaining thir 
by the National Federation of the 
French Press, comprising the directors 
of press concerns. The chairman is ap. 
pointed by the state. The concerns con. 
fiscated in 1944 have been provisionally 
nationalized. 

The 1945 law provides that printing 
presses belonging to persons or asw- 
ciations convicted of collaboration with 
the enemy be confiscated by the state 
and entrusted to the S.N.E.P. The other 
printing presses confiscated in 144 
whose owners have not been convicted, 
will be expropriated and their previous 
owners indemnified on the basis of 3 
valuation as at June 25, 1940. At pres 
ent the S.N.E.P. administers 96 print- 
ing presses, a large number of which 
are in the provinces and have always 
engaged in commercial printing. Since 
the law is still in force, at least a 
equally large number of enterprises is 
likely to be transferred to the S.N.EP. 
The S.N.E.P. is probably among the 
largest printing concerns in the world. 

The law of May 11, 1946, provides 
that, when the new press law has been 
passed, the S.N.E.P. may sell to the 
new concerns on credit, by hire-pur 
chase contracts, the printing presses 
which it controls. The administration 
of the S.N.E.P. is a complicated one. 
It has the use of printing facilities 
which are in excess of present needs. 
In many cases the presses entrusted to 
it were designed for specific purposes 
which do not exist today. In a pres 
where, for instance, a single morning 
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sr evening newspaper of from 12 to 16 
pages was published, several morning 
d evening newspapers of four-page 
ize are now published, together with 
number of weeklies. 

A great aaministrative machine had 
o be created. The personnel have be- 
ome more or less civil servants. The 
1946 law is hard to apply and makes 
xaggerated claims upon common law, 
hus occasioning a number of lawsuits 
s a result of which the law’s applica- 
ion tends to be restricted. It cannot 
et be seen how the S.N.E.P. will de- 
velop—whether it will tend to monopo- 
lize the printing of newspapers, or 
hether it will re-distribute more or 
less speedily its presses to new news- 
papers. The first contingency is improb- 
able, and the second can only come 
bout when new concerns have been 
established. In so far as the organiza- 
ion of the printing presses is linked 
ith that of the newspapers, forecasts 
are dificult. What one law has brought 
about another can change; a change of 
party majority in the representative As- 
semblies might easily change the entire 
position of newspaper production. 


NOTHER new and important fac- 
tor is the reduction of the provin- 
cial circulation of the Paris newspa- 
pers, the sale of which, outside a ra- 
dius of 200 kilometers, is at present 


dificult. Paris papers have lost the 
character of national newspapers which 
they enjoyed before 1939. If a strictly 
technical comparison were made _be- 
tween the Parisian and the provincial 
press, the former would undoubtedly 
prove superior. The provincial press 
would be found to have emphasized its 
own regional character. The largest 
sales of Paris morning newspapers in 
the provinces are those of party papers 
which provide their followers with lit- 
trature along party lines. The Parisian 


evening papers are more popular in 
the provinces than their morning 
dailies. It should be noted that, with 
the exception of the Figaro, the Paris 
morning papers do not, as before the 
war, publish afternoon provincial edi- 
tions. 

Paris papers, like those of the prov- 
inces, have only four pages, whereas 
before 1939 they contained four, six, 
and eight additional pages. Purchasing 
power having decreased generally, pro- 
vincials are more readily satisfied with 
their local paper and their radio which 
provides them not only with news, but 
reviews of the Paris press, news talks, 
interviews, and discussions among the 
best-known Paris journalists. The trans- 
port of newspapers, which was very 
slow after the liberation because of the 
ravages caused by the war, is still not 
speedy enough to enable “hot news” to 
be placed on the market. Distribution 
costs in the provinces have increased 
so much that it is difficult to cover over- 
head. For Paris newspapers to recap- 
ture their pre-war positions, a minimum 
edition of eight pages and economical 
air transport, both at present beyond 
the realms of possibility, would be nec- 
essary. 

A further cause of instability is the 
uncertainty surrounding the reform of 
press legislation embodied in a bill pre- 
pared by the government last July and 
to be discussed in 1948. The legisla- 
tion at present in force dates from 1881 
and has been considerably amended on 
certain points, particularly with regard 
to the trial of press offenses. The Al- 
giers ordinance of May 6, 1944, pro- 
vides for press offenses to be brought 
before a magistrate, composed of pro- 
fessional judges on the panel of the 
assize courts instead of before ordinary 
criminal courts. The matter of revising 
the laws was frequently raised, partic- 
ularly between 1930 and 1939, with a 
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view to introducing a scheme of regu- 
lations designed primarily to keep 
check on the financial backing and re- 
sources of the press and, secondly, to 
strengthen the legal provisions against 
press offenses. Owing to the attitude of 
the majority of newspapers during the 
occupation, a reform of press legisla- 
tion became part of the program of the 
resistance movement and the Algiers 
government. An ordinance was issued 
at Algiers on August 26, 1944, initiating 
special press laws. 

Reformers—including a great many 
professional journalists— are mainly 
concerned with freeing the press from 
the possible influence of “money pow- 
er.” The problem for consideration is 
the reform of the press both as a busi- 
ness undertaking and a social service. 
The view of the reformers is that the 
press should not be subject to the same 
rules governing other industries, in 
view of its influence on public opinion 
and thus on the electorate. It is their 
view that press enterprises should be 
“glass houses” and that editorial work- 
ers should be safeguarded against pos- 
sible machinations of big business. 
More severe penalties for libel and 
speedier legal procedure are also 
sought, together with the creation of 
special courts where juries would sit 
alongside the magistrates. 

The government’s bill is certain to 
be amended extensively, both during 
its examination by the competent com- 
mittee of the National Assembly and 
during the public debates of the full 
house. The various professional bodies 
intend to make their influence strongly 
felt. A prolonged and keen discussion 
is expected. The government bill in- 
cludes clauses forbidding the inclusion 
of “dummies” on the editorial and ad- 
ministrative boards of newspapers. The 
grouping of several papers or news 
agencies under one ownership is for- 


bidden, as is the formation of separa 

companies for the printing, the finan 
ing, and the administration of any op 
newspaper. The holding of any indivi 
ual is limited to one-tenth of the cap 

tal. The bill also provides for prof 

sharing by the staff (one-fifth minimum 
one-third maximum) and for their par 
ticipation in the management of th 
paper by the addition to the board 
a delegate of a staff committee, the at 
ter being elected by the employees. S¢ 
cret subsidies are forbidden. Pape 

would be required to publish an annu 

balance sheet drawn up in an approvef 
form. The accounts of newspape 

might be supervised by a special bod 
comprising editors, journalists, ang 
sworn experts. Considerable change 
would be made in the law on “press 
offenses—heavier penalties, the speed 
ing up of procedure, and the setting u 
of a special court consisting of five mag 
istrates from the Court of Appeal, and 
four assessors. Finally, the project pro 
vides for the setting up of a nationa 
Chamber of the Press under the chai 

manship of a Counsellor of State and 
comprising ten editors, eight journal 
ists, one office employee, and one work 
man. This body would regulate th 
practice of the profession, would bé 
consulted on draft laws or regulation 
concerning the press, and would act 4 
a Court of Honor in conflicts betweer 
editors or between journalists, with 
power to impose sanctions, such : 
warning, reprimand or expulsion from 
professional bodies. It should be added 
that other discussions will be held 
probably in 1948, on the broadcasting 
charter and on news agencies. 


T IS intended next year to solve the 

problem of the Agence Fran 
Presse, which was set up in 1944 to 
replace the news-agency organized by 
the Vichy government after its purchasé 
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of the former Agence Havas. During 
the occupation, all resistance organiza- 
tions included in their program the or- 
ganization of a great cooperative news 
agency independent of the state. The 
Algiers government adopted this idea, 
but at the time of the liberation it was 
physically impossible to carry out such 
a project. France was liberated in 
stages and the new press, operating 
under great difficulties, and without 
capit'' could not undertake the task 
of setting up this cooperative agency. 
The government of the day, while mak- 
ing quite clear its desire to meet the 
wishes of the resistance movement and 
of journalists themselves, undertook the 
responsibility for reorganizing the news 
agency until such time as the newspa- 
pers were in a position to take it over. 
This it did by using the resources of 
the former Agence Havas which had 
been nationalized by the Vichy govern- 
ment. It was then hoped that the press 
would attain stability speedily after the 
end of hostilities. This did not prove 
to be the case and the government has 
continued to administer the Agence 
France-Presse and to make good its 
loss, which this year will amount to 
400 millions. Today it is felt that pro- 
visional arrangements have lasted long 
enough and that it is undemocratic for 
the state to have any part in the pro- 
duction or distribution of news. Various 
methods have been considered for mak- 
ing a transfer possible but none has 
as yet been adopted. 

This general survey would be incom- 
plete without a mention of what has 
ben done in France for the training 
of journalists. As in all occupied and 
var-devastated countries, journalism in 
France was gravely affected during the 
xcupation by persecution at the hands 
ifthe Gestapo and by the Vichy govern- 


ment, and, after the liberation, by the 
necessary purges. In 1944 the personnel 
position was very difficult—recruitment 
was more or less haphazard. The essen- 
tial minimum was done fairly rapidly. 
A need was felt, however, for taking ac- 
tive steps for the training of young 
journalists. Consequently in 1946 the 
National Union of Journalists, the Na- 
tional Federation of the Press, and the 
Paris Press Union jointly decided to 
set up a training center for journalists, 
which is now in the second year of its 
existence. Instruction in designed main- 
ly to benefit beginners. It thus has a 
markedly practical character, and the 
various courses are conducted by ex- 
perienced journalists or well-known 
professors. Correspondence courses 
have been arranged for provincial 
trainees. Instruction covers two years, 
at the end of which a Certificate of 
Study is awarded after examination. 
The center derives its main financial 
resources from a proportion of the ap- 
prenticeship tax paid by the papers 
(2/1,000 on salaries). 

The French press still occupies a 
very important place in the political, 
intellectual, and economic life of the 
country. In the eyes of almost every- 
one its liberty is a firm guarantee 
against any type of dictatorship. It is 
neither surprising nor disturbing that 
the French press should be passing 
through a crisis, in view of the present 
state of affairs in the nation and the 
world. The problem which must be 
solved in France and elsewhere becomes 
increasingly one of reconciling the ma- 
terial needs of an industrial undertak- 
ing and the equally urgent moral need 
for a reform of the press which consti- 
tutes one of the greatest guarantees of 


peace. 
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British NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR Con- 
TROLLERS. By Viscount Camrose. Lon- 
don: Cassell and Company Limited. 
1947. 178 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


HE CHIEF value of the new Cam- 

rose book is that it brings togeth- 
er useful information about the British 
press of today. The information, Vis- 
count Camrose notes, is printed in a 
variety of places and can be obtained 
with little effort by the curious. But 
there is point to the observation that 
the material did not exist in convenient 
form or in any single place until it 
was drawn together in this volume. 
Here we have details of ownership of 
chains and papers, shifts in stocks, in- 
terlocking directorates, circulation to- 
tals and percentages, backgrounds of 
individual owners and executives. 

The author is close to the detail of 
which he speaks for he was, some years 
ago, a “chain owner” himself. He is 
now proprietor of the London Daily 
Telegraph, the million-copy paper 
claiming a “quality” circulation in the 
field once dominated by the class-con- 
scious London Times. His younger 
brother, Lord Kemsley, is proprietor of 
the great Kemsley newspaper chain 
(which ranks with the Daily Mail chain 
in size). The book recites the full story 
of chain operations in the daily field, 
in the course of telling the detailed 
story of all major British press under- 
takings. 

A criticism which will occur to Brit- 
ish readers as they peruse the new 
Camrose book is that it makes chain 
operations look a little too good and 
single-paper operations look a little too 
bad. It is possible to argue from it 
that, if one large-scale operator with 
one paper is bad in the eyes of critics, 
then all large-scale operators may be 
bad; or if one type of operator is good, 


then, by inference, two types may be 
equally good. 

The book does succeed in humaniz- 
ing the British press lords of today. 
It does so by the “simple process of 
telling,” and not by “making a case.” 
Book-reading men and women who 
have faith in human beings will find 
that the secrets and mysteries of own- 
ership and control have been protect- 
ing privacy more than they have been 
covering up evil. The author might 
note, however, that it is one thing to 
publish a book on the subject of press 
lords and it is another to see that every- 
body gets a copy. 

For purposes of book readership, 
the material is poorly organized, due 
in part to the desire of the author to 
attack and defend in the same volume. 
The illustrations, close-ups of individ- 
ual proprietors and executives, are 
good. 

Lawrence W. Murpuy 
University of Illinois 


* * * 


Reset AT Larce: RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Firtry Crowpep Years. By George 
Creel. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1947. viii + 384 pp. $3.75. 


NE OF America’s great figures in 

journalism, at the sunset of a long 
and busy career, has in this volume, 
given us a valuable insight into what 
makes a crusading journalist tick. 

Up to 1945, fewer names were more 
constantly before the public than that 
of George Creel, by virtue of his great 
reporting skill, a political personage of 
no mean stature in California, a con- 
tributor to Collier’s for more than a 
generation, and authorship of 12 books 
and collaboration on three more. 

In the first part of the book Creel 
traces his lineage and his early life. 
He tells how he happened to pick jour- 
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nalism as a career, and his early strug- 
gles crashing into that profession in 
New York City. 

His crusading editorship of the Inde- 
pendent in Kansas City, and those hec- 
tic journalistic-political years in Den- 
ver consume the contents of chapters 
seven to 18, and are among the best in 
the book. 

The latter two-thirds of the book 
somehow departs from the earlier line, 
and chapter after chapter discuss the 
life and times of such men as Wood- 
row Wilson, Colonel House, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and President Harry Tru- 
man (a fellow Missourian), but rela- 
tively little of Creel himself. In fact, 
the author fades out of the picture for 
whole chapters at a stretch, or hovers 
but faintly in the background. 

While we are glad to have these “in- 
side” interpretative chapters, we nat- 
urally wish he had told us more of 
himself, particularly after the year 
1920. A chapter on his life-long asso- 
ciation with Collier’s, for instance, 
would have been as welcome as it 
would be fitting. 

One-third of the book revolves 
around the figure and personality of 
Woodrow Wilson. In fact, he is the 
theme of the book. Creel tries to oblit- 
erate the legend that has grown up 
about Wilson as being a “bloodless in- 
tellect.” Although Creel was blind to 
President Wilson’s faults (his defense 
of Wilson’s failure to send Elihu Root 
to the Versailles Conference is espe- 
cially weak), he nonetheless gives a 
vivid account of the CPI in World War 
I, and the Versailles fiasco afterward. 

Creel describes how he piloted the 
fourth estate through the perilous war 
days, pioneering in a policy called “vol- 
untary censorship.” His chapters on the 
CPI are of value and worth to every 
student of journalism. 

To the person who knows American 


history intimately during the past foy 
decades, inexactitudes can be founj 
scattered here and there throughout it; 
pages. 

On p. 173, for example, in discuss 
ing the work of the CPI Creel tells oj 
some of its foreign representatives wh 
were sent abroad: “To Denmark we 
sent George Edward Riis, an able news 
paperman who possessed added value; 
by being the son of that great Danish. 
American, George Edward Riis.” The 
last-named man alluded to should have 
been Jacob A. Riis. 

On p. 253 the author has President 
Wilson say of William Howard Tat 
that “. . . his charm makes it imposi- 
ble for him to stand hitched,” and that 
he “wobbles all over the place.” Wil. 
son, that master of classic prose, would 
probably turn in his grave if he knew 
such language were ascribed to him in 
quotation marks. But we can forgive 
a few Creelisms of this sort out of char- 
ity on the grounds of a loyal disciple’s 
zeal to explain every criticism to which 
his master was subjected. 

The author ascribes Peter the Hermit 
to the Children’s Crusade which 
marched 50 yeers after the death of 
that personage. He would also have us 
believe that Tommy Corcoran and 
George Allen were in identical White 
House cliques! 

It should be said in full justice to 
Mr. Creel that this volume was pro- 
duced under the most arduous of per- 
sonal circumstances. His second wife 
(Alice May Rosseter) was ill while the 
book was in preparation. (She passed 
away finally in January 1948.) Any: 
one who has tried, knows how utterly 
futile it is to do meticulous work under 
such circumstances. 

But in spite of its faults, the book 
is great in its way. Creel is a master of 
a rippling, racy prose style, and even 
the severest critic could not lay the 
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charge of dullness to him. The volume 
is a case history of a crusading spirit 
who believed in the common man and 
the destiny of democracy. 

A famous, fellow-Missourian, Mark 
Twain, once said: “A man tells the 
truth about himself in his autobiogra- 
phy no matter what he says.” Rebel at 
Large certainly bears this out, and 
shows Mr. Creel, despite his biases and 
prejudices, to have a warm, human 
heart, whose greatest aim was to serve 
his generation, through the medium of 
journalism, to the best of his ability. 
New York, N. Y. Cepric Larson 

x * * 


Your NEWSPAPER: BLUEPRINT FOR A 
Better Press. By Nine Nieman Fel- 
lows; edited by Leon Svirsky. New 
York: The MacMillan Company. 
1947. xiv + 202 pp. $2.75. 


UBLISHERS who discounted the 

criticism of the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press as coming from 
men who lacked practical newspaper 
experience will find little comfort in 
Your Newspaper. For its nine co- 
authors are all working newspapermen 
—Nieman fellows of the year 1945-46— 
and their conclusion is essentially the 
same as that of the philosophers on the 
Luce-Hutchins commission. This con- 
clusion is that the average newspaper 
does not provide its readers with the 
information they need to form intel- 
ligent judgments on contemporary af- 
fairs, and that, consequently, the Amer- 
ican press faces two eventualities: re- 
sponsibility or regulation. 

Unlike the general report of the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press, this 
book calls names and cites specific ex- 
amples. Moreover, it is written in a 
lively journalistic style that will be 
much more appealing to the lay reader 
than Chanceller Robert M. Hutchins’ 
somewhat pedantic prose. 


At its best, however, the book is doc- 
umented only out of the writers’ own 
experience and their interviews with a 
few leaders of the profession. While 
its honesty and sincerity cannot be 
questioned, the practicability of many 
of its proposals, particularly on the ad- 
vertising and business side, would be 
difficult to demonstrate. It lacks the 
convincing quality that would be car- 
ried by a truly scientific study of mod- 
ern mass communications, something 
which only the patient work of re- 
searchers from many academic and pro- 
fessional fields could give us. 

What some publishers are looking 
for is a formula which will show them 
how they can improve the quality of 
their newspapers and at the same time 
make a fair profit. When more of the 
facts needed for that formula are avail- 
able, in clear and unmistakable form, 
more papers will begin to approach the 
admirable ideal set forth by these Nie- 
man fellows. 

Raymonp B. NIxon 
Emory University 


* + 


New Germany Reports is the general 
title of two mimeographed publications 
issued last fall by Joachim Joesten, of 
86-22 Grand Avenue, Elmurst, L. L., 


New York City. The first, subtitled 
“German Periodicals in 1947,” surveys 
the magazine field. The second, headed 
“The German Press in 1947,” covers 
the newspaper publishing situation as 
of September 1947. The price of $5 
each ($3 to public and college li- 
braries) seems high when size is con- 
sidered (19 and 20 pages, respectively) , 
but students of the foreign press may 
find them worth the cost. 


Mr. Joesten also is author of a semi- 
annual mimeographed German Book 
News, two issues of which appeared 
in 1947. 
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Foretcn Arrairs Reaper. Edited by 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1947. viii 
+ 492 pp. $5. 


HEN, in July 1947, an anonymous 

article on “The Sources of Soviet 
Conduct” in Foreign Affairs magazine 
set the nation to speculation as to how 
close the article came to an official 
American attitude toward Russia, it 
was a tangible demonstration of the de- 
gree of influence which the magazine 
itself has earned in its first 25 years. 
More than any periodical publication in 
the United States since the heyday of 
the National Intelligencer in the mid- 
19th century, this quarterly has con- 
sistently been a vehicle for fundamental 
pronouncements by public men — the 
nearest American counterpart to the 
significant “letter to the Times” in 
British journalism. 

The present “reader” is a collection 
of the best and most timeless articles 
which have appeared in Foreign Af- 
fairs over these 25 years. The author 
list is a veritable “who’s who” of great 
publicists on the international scene 
since World War I — Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia; Gentile of Italy’s early 
Fascist days; Radek, Bukharin, and 
Trotsky of various Communist schools; 
Harold J. Laski and such leading Amer- 
icans over these years as Elihu Root, 
Newton D. Baker, John Foster Dulles, 
and Henry L. Stimson. In frequent 
cases the articles they wrote were top 
news items of the day in their own 
right—the surest method of spreading 
the influence of the magazine itself far 
beyond its relatively select readership. 

The phenomenon of Foreign Affairs 
and its attainments may be explained 
in part by its sponsorship by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. In part, too, 
the success of the magazine may be ex- 


plained by the editorial genius of Han. 
ilton Fish Armstrong, who faithfully 
publicized some of the major subjecy 
of world relations during the period 
when the country was slowly emerging 
from its isolationism and provincial. 
mindedness. 

In any case, students of international 
problems in contemporary news wil] 
find this reader an invaluable back. 
ground book. Except for the familia 
Modern Reader edited by Lippman 
and Nevins, such background books 
have been too few. Provided with these 
two readers, however, and supplement. 
ed with the excellent foreign affairs 
bibliography which the magazine car. 
ries as one of its regular features, a 
reasonably good foundation is assured 
for study of the ingredients of news and 
editorial writing. 

Wiiuram F. Swinoir 
University of Nebraska 


* * * 


New Ipeas For ScHoot Journauists. 
By Meredith Cromer. Portland, 
Maine: J. Weston Walch. 1946. 90 pp. 


HIS book makes no pretense of be 

ing a text; rather it is a collec 
tion of suggestions and ideas for giving 
brightness and reader interest to high 
school papers. Most of these ideas are 
practical and are presented in a sim 
ple straightforward manner. 

The degree to which the book will 
prove helpful depends almost entirely 
upon the background of the adviser and 
the type of training in journalism e 
tablished in the school. The author 
frankly addresses himself to advisers 
who have had little or no journalism 
training and to situations in which the 
school paper is published without bene- 
fit of a journalism course or with the 
aid of a single course. Advisers ser 
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ing under such circumstances will find 
Mr. Cromer’s book a storehouse of val- 
uable suggestions. Even here it can 
best serve as a supplement to a good 
journalism textbook rather than as the 
text itself. Since the number of school 
papers of this type probably exceeds 
that of papers produced under more 
favorable circumstances, Mr. Cromer’s 
book should fill a real need. 

The book touches on a variety of 
subjects such as keeping up staff mo- 
rale, ideas for news story and feature 
story assignments, getting life into 
sports stories, interesting parents in the 
paper, getting the student body to par- 
ticipate, and ideas for selling advertis- 
ing. Many teachers will find the sug- 
gestions for service projects helpful. 

Teachers who have had journalism 
experience and who produce the school 
paper from the work of a well-drilled 
class in journalism will probably find 
many of Mr. Cromer’s ideas to be ones 
with which they are already familiar. 
Some of the ideas are more fitted for 
the small school papers than for city 
schools. The discussions of news leads 
and principles of headline writing are 
skimpy and merely duplicate that found 
in most standard textbooks. These lim- 
itations are not so much to be consid- 
ered weaknesses as they serve to indi- 
cate clearly that Mr. Cromer has select- 
ed the staff of the small school paper 
as his audience. Advisers of city school 
papers, if they will bear in mind the 
above limitations, will nevertheless find 
that a perusal of the book should yield 
enough new ideas to make the reading 
worthwhile. 

Even in these days of high prices, 
the cost of the book seems out of line 
with the size and format. 

DeWitt Reppick 


University of Texas 


Articte Writinc AND MarKetinc. By 
George L. Bird. New York: Rinehart 
& Co. 1948. xii + 483 pp. Ill. $4. 


XCITING, fast paced, and helpful 

to the beginning writer and his 
instructor is this newest book by Pro- 
fessor Bird of Syracuse University. It 
is scholarly and vigorous, yet sparkling 
and friendly in style. It offers sound 
guidance, too, being the product of 
methods developed and refined by Dr. 
Bird in his college writing classes. 

Success in writing salable articles de- 
mands craftsmanship which can be 
“best acquired under guidance of ex- 
perienced teachers with a sound text 
as a handbook,” the author says. Dr. 
Bird long has been a writer and mar- 
keter of articles himself. With Dr. Fred- 
eric E. Merwin (consulting editor of 
this initial item of the new Rinehart 
series), he is co-author of The News- 
paper and Society. 

He approaches writing from the 
easiest, natural point: the topic sen- 
tence of the single-paragraph fact item. 
Thence he guides the novice through 
short fillers to longer articles, each 
slanted to a specific market, following 
queries to editors. 

In effect, Dr. Bird emphasizes that 
magazine articles demand only a fa- 
cility for writing in simple, clear, and 
pleasing words. Be natural and friend- 
ly in style and obey the rules for man- 
uscripts if you want to get your work 
published, is his counsel. 

The author is natural and intimate, 
too. For example, to get ideas he tells 
his reader, as though taking him by 
the hand: “If you will go with me on 
a 90-minute walking tour through my 
home town, I shall point out a score 
of items that could be sold to the prop- 
er trade journals.” And he does—30 
of them, one every three minutes, and 
names a likely market for each. 
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He urges the freelance to study the 
simpler markets where competition is 
less cutting and welcome often warm- 
er. He offers selected sets of “best” edi- 
torial outlets and tells in detail how to 
write a title, beginning or cutline. 

Two dozen illustrations (several from 
the author’s camera) embellish the 
book as pictorial chapter aids. At the 
same time they point the way to write 
cutlines and captions. 

Each chapter closes with training ex- 
ercises. The appendices include anno- 
tated lists of word books, market 
guides, information references, and 
writers’ magazines. Present also are a 
fault-check sheet to evaluate scripts, 
as well as hints about foreign markets, 
agents, and magazine analysis. 

Earlier texts treat copyright, libel, 
and rights rather fully. However, Dr. 
Bird devotes but three paragraphs to 
these legal problems in the chapter on 
“Finding Subjects.” A wiser, and per- 
haps more logical, arrangement would 
indicate more detailed treatment of 
these topics—at least as a major sec- 
tion of the chapter on “Selling the Ar- 
ticle.” The freelance who later needs 
to know more is, albeit, referred to Wit- 
tenberg’s standard work. 

Because of their value to all writers, 
Fowler’s and Flesch’s books ought to 
have been included among recommend- 
ed “working tools.” More complete 
cross-referencing of the index is need- 
ed, and there is one unfortunate, though 
slight, makeup transposition at the end 
of chapter 14. 

Joseru C. CARTER 
Temple University 


* * * 


Russia’s Postwar Economy, by Harry 
Schwartz, has come from the Syracuse 
University Press in economical paper- 


bound form ($1). 


AutHors’ Post-War Gutpe. By Lay. 
rence G. Green. New York: The Mac. 
millan Co. 1947. 143 pp. $2. 


AWRENCE G. Green, a South 
African free-lance writer with 
respectable volume of sales of fiction 
and articles, sets out here to guide the 
British would-be writer to both London 
and New York markets for his wares, 
No attempt is made to discuss fun. 
damentals of writing but spirited littl 
forays are made into such topics as the 
use of clippings, plotting devices, learn. 
ing to use a camera, dialog and dialect 
(where he notes that some Americans 
speak good English). He agrees with 
Walter Pitkin that an information and 
clipping file is invaluable. 

Because of its slant to British read- 
ers, some chapters are not applicable 
to American writers. This is most no- 
ticeable in the one on paragraphs and 
articles. Few American columnists buy 
paragraphs from free-lance writers. 
However, the British slant may suggest 
a new approach to foreign markets to 
American writers and the book contains 
many practical ideas. 

Winston ALiar 
University of Missouri 


* * *# 


Recorps For Pieasure. By John Ball 
Jr. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer 
sity Press. 1947. 214 pp. $2.50. 


The music editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle has compiled a book of practical 
information that will bring fuller ex- 
joyment of all recordings to the initi- 
ated and the uninitiated alike. For jour- 
nalism departments planning to build 
record libraries for use in radio and 
critical writing courses, Mr. Ball’s crit- 
ical listing of 200 basic records and 48 
recordings of special interest will serve 
as a sound beginning. 
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Tue Comics. By Coulton Waugh. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1947. xiii 
+ 360 pp. Ill. $5. 


HETHER you think the “funnies” 

are funny, or not, there’s no 
laughing off their 70,000,000 steady 
readers in the United States and the 
fact that they have become a powerful 
force in the 20th century. 

In their first half-century the comics 
have inspired hit songs, radio programs, 
movies, and ballets; they have influ- 
enced American slang and American 
fashions, and they have helped to build 
newspaper dynasties. Comic strip char- 
acters have been wept over and fought 
over; they have been accused of mak- 
ing adults of our children and children 
of our adults; they have been con- 
demned as a menace and praised as an 
art. 
It was time, then, that a comprehen- 
sive history of this American phenome- 
non should be compiled. And Coulton 
Waugh has done a superlative job. Be- 
cause he had little reference material 
to draw upon, he has relied primarily 
upon a study of the actual comics as 
they appeared in newspapers, old and 
new. His fact-finding job was prodigi- 
ous, but his own 10 years of comic strip 
work stood him in good stead. The re- 
sult is not only a history of the comics 
and the artists who drew them, but of 
the changing interests and characteris- 
tics of the American people. 

Illustrations are the lifeblood of a 
book about comics, and individual car- 
toonists and syndicates have been most 
generous in permitting the author to 
use copyrighted material, all the way 
from 1896 and Richard Outcault’s “Yel- 
low Kid” to 1947 and George Baker’s 
post-war “Sad Sack.” 

The comics owe their start to a news- 
paper war—the rivalry between Joseph 
Pulitzer and William Randolph Hearst. 


Their first purpose was to build circu- 
lation, a situation that remains the same 
today. Because of this, Mr. Waugh says, 
a comic artist is lost if he does not re- 
flect the public mind and appeal to the 
masses. 

In The Comics Mr. Waugh pene- 
trates the mystery of mass appeal. He 
contends that comic strips exist and 
flourish because people love to laugh 
at themselves, and they look upon the 
strips as little mirrors which reflect 
their intimate habits and feelings. 

Although the comics have reflected 
the people’s history, the picture pre- 
sented by them is often a distorted one. 
Certain vital social aspects of our day 
are taboo. The syndicates often rule out 
ideas considered controversial. So we 
read nothing about labor unions, reli- 
gious interests, and politics, though 
these subjects may be uppermost in the 
minds of the readers. 

No history of the comics would be 
complete without mentioning the devel- 
opment of nationwide syndication in 
1915, which carried the comics to small 
towns and villages, and the advent of 
the comic book in 1933. Mr. Waugh’s 
chapter on the latter is particularly 
illuminating. 

The author agrees that comic books 
aren't all they might be, but he be- 
lieves the public can change the con- 
tent of these books—and has done it. 
Because the American people are seek- 
ing for their children comics that stress 
sound values, the “furious sensation- 
alism of super-people, many of them 
hooded and masked,” is giving way to 
comic books of the Walt Disney variety 
and to titles devoted to teen-age 
interests. 

There’s no reason why a popular 
comic strip can’t be good, if the man 
who creates it takes pains. Mr. Waugh 
cites “Gasoline Alley” as an example. 
He also says that the popularity of 
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“Blondie”’—America’s favorite strip at 
the moment—proves that in their hearts 
people enshrine good and normal 
things: youth, romance, home, and ba- 
bies yelling for milk. 

Whether your reading of the comics 
dates from “Happy Hooligan,” “Boob 
McNutt” or “Dick Tracy,” you will find 
in this book a fascinating history of a 
lively and happy medium. But Mr. 
Waugh’s book will furnish more than 
nostalgic delight. It will provide source 
material of enduring interest and value 
to the student of American journalism, 
cartooning, or the social sciences. 

RicHarD JorL 
— ” 


Emory University 
* 


News PuHotocrapHy SHort Course 
Dicest, 1947. Edited by Alfred A. 
Crowell, Julius Greenfield, and Frank 
Scherschel. Kent, Ohio: Kent State 
University. 1947. 80 pp. Ill. $2. 


HIS digest contains the more im- 

portant talks and discussions of 
Kent State University’s Sixth Annual 
Short Course in photography. 

Its value appears mainly to be for 
those who attended the course. For 
them, it is both textbook and note book. 
For others, there is little which is not 
contained in textbooks on photography, 
or which has not been published in the 
photographic magazines. 

The digest of the 1946 Short Course 
was sent without cost to those who at- 
tended, other photographers, publish- 
ers, and schools of journalism. A charge 
of $2 is made for the digest of the 1947 
course, in an apparent appeal for gen- 
eral sales. Improvements over the 1946 
digest consist mainly of expanded arti- 
cles and better quality paper. 

The publication is paper backed, in 
magazine form, with advertisements 
from several photographic manufac- 
turers. Epwarp I. Bernp 
Associated Press, Atlanta 


Tue PsycHo.tocy or Rumor. By Go. 
don W. Allport and Leo Postman, 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 1947, 
247 pp. $2.60. 


_ book tells how rumors start, 
travel, and can be recognized. The 
authors are teachers of psychology iy 
Harvard University and their book js 
a by-product of the war, but one which 
has as much peacetime as wartime 
significance. 

The authors show that rumor is ver 
common, and that much of it is fa 
from harmless. “A large part of or. 
dinary social conversation consists of 
rumor mongering,” they write. “Idle 
rumors are an unverified, casual type 
of discourse serving no purpose other 
than passing the time of day with a 
friend . .. most rumors and most gossip 
too, are far from idle. They are pro 
foundly purposive,. serving important 
emotional ends. . . . Although rumor 
spreading is at all times a social and 
psychological problem of major propor. 
tions, it is especially so in time of 
crisis. Whenever there is social strain, 
false report grows virulent.” 

Rumor is defined as “a specific (or 
topical proposition for belief, passed 
along from person to person, usually 
by word of mouth, without secure stand- 
ards of evidence being present.” Ab- 
sence of accurate facts or distrust in 
sources of information are important 
factors in the spread of rumor, accord: 


ing to the authors, who add: “Rumor | 


travels when events have importance in 
the lives of individuals and when the 
news received about them is lacking or 
subjectively ambiguous.” 

The pattern of The Psychology 0! 
Rumor is scientific, but at the same 
time easily understood. There are chap- 
ters on “Rumors in Wartime,” “Why 
Rumors Circulate,” “Testimony and Re- 
call,” “The Basic Paitern of Distor- 
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tion,” “Rumor and Society,” “The An- 
alysis of Rumor,” and similar themes. 
There is a bibliography and an appen- 
dix reproduces “Standards for Agencies 
Working on the Prevention and Control 
of Wartime Rumor,” a now somewhat 
famous document devised and circu- 
lated by the Massachusetts Committee 
on Public Safety in cooperation with 
the Boston Herald-Traveler Rumor 
Clinic. 

The Psychology of Rumor is a book 
which will be found valuable by all 
those whose business is the communica- 
tion of facts and ideas. It also should 
be read by the lay public. Who, for 
example, will not be a more intelligent 
citizen if he knows that “any human 
need may provide the motive power to 
rumor? Sex interest accounts for much 
of gossip and most of scandal; anxiety 
is the power behind the macabre and 
threatening tales we so often hear; hope 
and desire underlie pipe-dream rumors; 
hate sustains accusatory tales and slan- 
der.” The book abounds in practical, 
helpful knowledge of this kind. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 
* + 
News IN Our Time: 1896—1946. Gol- 
den Jubilee Book of the Daily Mail. 
London: Associated Newspapers Ltd. 
1946. 192 pp., 400 ill. 8s. 6d. 


This absorbing picture story of the 
London Daily Mail and the events re- 
corded during its first 50 years was 
distributed in observance of the paper’s 
golden anniversary. A full-size replica 
of the first issue is included. 

* * 
A CaLenpaR oF CoLLece ACTIVITIES 

FOR 1947-48. By John H. McCoy. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 1947. 29 pp. $1.00. 


Intended as a desk-top suggestion 
book for publicity and public relations 
ideas; aimed principally at the college 
publicity man with little experience. 


Rapio Broapcastinc For RetAILers. 
By Enid Day. New York: Fairchild 
Publishing Co. 1947. xiii + 194 pp. 
$3.50. 


ERE’S an excellent and very prac- 
tical book on a subject about 
which very little has been written—the 
woman’s program or, as Miss Day likes 
to call it, the personality-type program 
designed for retail advertisers. For a 
good many years, the author has had 
considerable success in producing just 
such a program, and in this volume she 
draws from that experience to present 
some down-to-earth information on 
“how she does it.” 

The book, which might be used as a 
supplementary text in a course in spe- 
cialized program types, is divided into 
two parts. Part I deals primarily with 
planning, writing and broadcasting the 
personality-type program. Discussed are 
the advantages of radio as an advertis- 
ing medium, the cost and choice of 
time, the type and cost of talent, dif- 
ferent forms a personality program 
might take, choosing a broadcaster, re- 
quirements for a successful program, 
and ways to judge the success of a 
program for a retailer. 

Part II offers some sound advice to 
those who seek careers in this kind of 
broadcasting, and lists a few of the 
qualifications necessary for success in 
the field. Miss Day also explains how 
to approach a would-be sponsor, and 
how to build a program and keep it 
going. 

The appendix which takes up nearly 
half the book is especially good. It in- 
cludes twelve scripts which the author 
has used at various times in her daily 
sponsored program. 

The book is both entertaining and in- 
formative. 

Baskett Mosse 
Northwestern University 
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Rapio News Writine anp Epitinc. By 
Carl Warren. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1947. xix + 426 pp. $4. 

Rapio News Hanpsoox. By Baskett 
Mosse. Evanston, Ill.: The Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. 1947. 64 pp. $1.50. 

INS Rapio News Manuat. New York: 
International News Service. 1947. 
64 pp. 


HE PAST year has marked the 

greatest advance to date in the lit- 
erature of radio-news. First came Paul 
White’s News on the Air and Burton 
Hotaling’s Manual of Radio News Writ- 
ing. Now three more books are availa- 
ble to help fill that gaping hole on the 
journalism teacher’s bookshelf. 

Carl Warren has given the teacher 
a really good textbook for beginners. 
Mosse has produced a thorough and 
comprehensive collection of rules and 
regulations for the professional and the 
advanced student. The INS manual is 
valuable for its many examples of a 
straight newspaper wire report adapt- 
ed to radio use. 

Mosse’s handbook was prepared pri- 
marily for advanced students in the ra- 
dio division of the Medill school. It is 
also a good guide for professional edi- 
tors and writers and should prove use- 
ful to teachers as a laboratory manual. 

The author, who is now in charge of 
the radio-journalism program at Medill, 
was for many years a news editor and 
writer for NBC, Chicago. 

In addition to dealing with language, 
sentences, names, the use of figures, 
abbreviations, punctuation and transi- 
tions, this handbook includes instruc- 
tions on copy editing, program plan- 
ning, the handling of bulletins, the 
weather story, sports news, use of re- 
cordings, localizing wire copy, and pol- 
icy. Particularly valuable are the ex- 
cellent examples. 

The INS manual is a promotional 


piece, but it is also a well-written book 
of instructions for handling INS copy 
on the radio. The INS wire is not rr. 
written for radio. The book thus has 
value in that it offers the student a col. 
lection of INS stories, prepared for ra. 
dio, something which is not usually 
available in schools. 

Teachers who like the conventional 
will find it in Warren’s book—32 chap. 
ters, questions at the end of each chap. 
ter, and appendices of suggested assign. 
ments, a glossary, and a sample script, 
The organization of the chapters and 
the use of illustrations, of which there 
are many, are also conventional. Some 
of the illustrations are excellent visual 
instruction but many are mostly deco- 
rative. 

Warren discusses all the important 
phases of radio-news writing and edit- 
ing. He also covers radio-news history, 
newsroom organization, news announce: 
ing, audience analysis, legal problems, 
program planning, jobs in radio-news, 
news judgment, and a novel chapter 
entitled, “Don’t Delay—Dictate.” 

If there is a major weakness in this 
book, aside from the tendency to spread 
the content thinly over a large number 
of chapters, it is the fact that it is lim- 
ited to the practices and point of view 
of Warren’s own newsroom at station 

Many of the chapters are quite brief 
—some as short as six or seven full 
pages of text. The book neglects the 
problems of gathering the news, an in- 
creasingly important phase of the train- 
ing of a radio newsman. And it pays 
little attention to the problems of the 
networks or to those of the non-metro- 
politan and non-newspaper affiliated 
station. 

On the whole, however, these books 
represent a great gain for the teachers 
and students in this field. 

Pau H. Wacner 
The Ohio State University 
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ApveRTISING THEORY AND Practice. By 
C. H. Sandage. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 1948. xi + 613 pp. Ill. 
$6. 


S A general text for the study and 
practice of advertising, and as a 
reference for development of some of 
the finer points in advertising research, 
this book should be of ready access to 
the student. It should also be on the 
shelf of the advertising practitioner’s 
library. 

Dr. Sandage, in his chapter revisions 
and rearrangements, condensations and 
expansions, keeps pace with changing 
procedures, techniques, developments, 
and current advertising practice. Earli- 
er editions of this book have been com- 
prehensive. This third edition is 
strengthened by its revisions and addi- 
tions. The new chapter on cooperative 
and institutional advertising remedies 
an earlier omission. 

Dr. Sandage’s development of adver- 
tising research provides opportunity for 
careful study of factors so necessary to 
more effective creative effort and sound 
advertising practice. His additions to 
analysis of product and market include 
current procedures. 

The Advertising Message (part 
three) is an omnibus section, but chap- 
ters follow in good sequence: copy ap- 
peals; measuring their strength; fac- 
tors affecting response; writing copy; 
headlines, slogans, identification marks; 
appearance of the advertisement; lay- 
outs; reproducing the advertisement; 
media selection, and types of media. 

In part four Dr. Sandage discusses 
what, how, and when to test advertis- 
ing. He treats specifically and in detail 
the procedures for each of a number of 
methods in an understandable and con- 
cise manner. 

Part five includes chapters on the 
general advertising agency, the adver- 


tising department of the manufacture, 
retail advertising, the advertising budg. 
et (and its allocation), and advertising 
and public relations. This concludiy 
chapter, advertising and public rej. 
tions, has been added to the thir 
edition. | 
Statistical material in the book hy 
been brought up to date. Informatin 
relating to trade marks has been pm 
vised and is current. Revisions hay 
been made in the chapter on media » 
lection. More than fifty new illustr:. 
tions are included in the third edition, 
Dr. Sandage, professor of advertising 
at the University of Illinois, has provid. 
ed a book of exceptional merit for stv. 
dents and teachers of advertising, and 
for those engaged in many phases of 
advertising work. Emphasis is still 
placed on the broad field of advertis 
ing in order that the student may con 
sider advertising in proper perspective. 
Donatp H. Jonss 
University of Missouri 


* * + 


HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN Apver 
tistinc Art. By Clarence P. Hornung. 
New York: Dover Publications. 1941. 
176 pp. Ill. $6.50. 


F YOU like to thumb through type 

catalogs showing old types or early 
American art forms, or page through 
compilations (Phillips’ Old - Fashioned 
Type Book or Carl W. Drepperd’s Early 
American Advertising Art), the odds 
are that you will get equal joy from 
reading and browsing in the Handbook. 

The volume gets under way with 4 
40-page, illustrated essay on the history 
of early American printing (most of it 
advertising) art: posters, advertise 
ments, trade cards, handbills, letter 
heads, labels, borders, alphabets, and 
spot illustrations. 
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Though it is handled expertly, most 
readers Will turn to the essay only aft- 
r they have browsed in the pages 
hich follow it, for they contain a com- 
prehensive showing of early illustra- 
tions used in printing, arranged alpha- 
betically under topical headings such as 
“Agricultural Implements,” “Allegori- 
cal Figures,” “Almanac Headings,” 
‘Animals,” “Birds,” “Coaches,” “Flags,” 
and dozens of others. In the main, 
illustrations were taken from type 
specimen books of the 19th century, a 
period when typefounders were the 
chief suppliers of stock cuts of eagles, 
fire engines, trains, and other symbols. 

The compiler has glorified the period 
of 1850-80 as one which yielded a hun- 
dred or so decorative type alphabets. 
A generous and well-balanced selection 
of these is reproduced in 26 pages at 
the end of the volume. Judged by to- 
day’s standards of anti-decorated types, 
most of those shown are so contorted, 
distended, expanded, blackened-up, out- 
lined, inlined, shaded, rippled, or foli- 
ated that few advertisers would dare 
use them except in an anniversary ad- 
vertisement to show the length of the 
founder’s whiskers. 

An appendix identifies the source of 
the principal plates. The number of 
these is difficult to estimate, but the 
blurb on the jacket claims “over 2,000 
advertising illustrations, cuts and 
types.” I don’t question it. 

A check-list of nineteenth century 
typefounders’ specimen books in the 
Typographic Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity (assembled by the late Henry 
Lewis Bullen, acting as curator and col- 
lector for the American Type Founders 
Company), is appended. 

THomas F. BARNHART 
University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING. By Ar- 
thur J. Brewster, Herbert H. Palmer, 
and Robert G. Ingraham. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1947. xvi + 527 pp. $2.75. 


HE new fifth edition of this stand- 

ard text is an improvement on an 
already successful job. In its new, im- 
proved format—with larger page size 
and more white space—the copy seems 
to breathe better and the text gains in 
readability and attractiveness. Data, il- 
lustrations, and practice material have 
been revised to keep pace with the 
latest trends in advertising. By giving 
added attention to retail advertising, 
point-of-sale display, and market re- 
search; by expanding their chapters 
on color and radio advertising, the au- 
thors have provided teachers and stu- 
dents of advertising with one of the 
most complete, up-to-date, and usable 
texts now available in the field. 


R. J. 
* *& 

Viscount Camrose, in his new book, 
British Newspapers and Their Control- 
lers, pays his respects to the American 
Commission (so-called) on Freedom of 
the Press by noting that the “Commis- 
sion failed to make recommendations 
of any practical character which were 
not perfectly obvious before it sat.” He 
notes further (p. 4) that “Dr. Hutch- 
ins has been in this country (England) 
recently and it is perhaps significant 
that, according to an official announce- 
ment, he was called into consultation 
by the Commission (Royal) at one of 


its first meetings.” 
* ~ * 


Etudes de Press, a review published 
six times a year at 1, Avenue Silvestre- 
de-Sacy, Paris (7e), contains material 
of much value to American scholars. 
The foreign subscription rate is 620 
francs. 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


November and December 1947, and January 1948 


Edited by William F. Swindle 
Assisted by DeWitt C. Reddick and Granville Prin 


The crisis in newspaper labor relations was still the most important development 
in the winter of 1947-48 as newspapers in Chicago, Springfield, Mass., and vari- 
ous other cities undertook to circumvent the rash of typographical union strikes 
which sought to test the Taft-Hartley act. In the radio field, the prospect of « 
general revision of the Federal Communications Act excited charges of censorship 
clauses and other threats to freedom of speech on the air. Radio expansion for 
1948, however, was anticipated to be of record proportions.—V. F. S. 


ADVERTISING 
AuLen, Miriam. Should You Be in Advertising? Western Advertising 50:5 p31 Dec. li 
Anonymous. Anderson Blasts National Advertisers for Their “Failure to Recogniz’ 
Power of Hometown Papers. National Publisher 28:2 pl0 Dec. 
——Bank Co-op Shows Advocated. Broadcasting 34:2 p72 Jan. 12. 
——425 Dailies Now Use Retail Division Helps. E&P 81:4 p14 Jan. 24. 
ANPA Bureau of Advertising reports wide service to papers. 
——Gray’s Decalogue Hits Ad Production Costs. E&P 81:10 p32 Jan. 10. 

Philadelphia agency head counsels rudimentary economies in planning advertising. 
——Help Advertisers to Be Distinctive, Dailies Told. E&P 81:4 p54 Jan. 24. 

Retailer stresses advisory role of papers. 

— ee Advises Advertisers to Use Small Town Papers. The American Press 66:] 
pll Nov. 

November Lifts Linage to New 11-Month High. E&P 81:1 p45 Jan. 3. 

——Stanford Heads Bureau As Thompson Retires. E&P 81:3 p8 Jan. 17. 

Advertising bureau members end of three decades under former head. 
——-Syndicated Gimbel Ads Used by 180 Customers. Business Wk. p72 Dec. 6. 
——Town Plugs National Brands. Business Wk. p42 Nov. 1. 

Greenfield, Mass., joins in 17-day campaign. 

BenNetTT, ARCHIBALD S. 12 Ways to Improve Field Research. Advertising & Selling. 90:1) 
p48 Dec. 

Poor questionnaires called greatest problem of surveys. 

BaRNES, — S. High Cost of Low Readership Revealed. Advertising & Selling 41: 
p33 Jan. 

Bepett, Ciype. Retail Ad Users Need Professional Help. E&P 80:50 p18 Dec. 6. 

Exus, Lynn W. How Costing Can Help Keep Clients Happy. Advertising & Selling 40:1! 
p62 Nov. 

Tell whole story of expenses to men who pay the bills, agencies told. 24 
Hurp, ArtHur. 94 Questions Asked of a Media Research Unit. Advertising & Advertisint 

41:1 p38 Jan. : 
Kipp, B. J. Confessions of an Advertising Copy Writer. Southern Advertising p11 Dec. 15. 
Lourn, Joun D. anp Lanp, Rex. Getting the Most Out of Your Markets. Western Adve 

tising 50:6 p35 Jan. 

Manty, Mere W. Advertising Costs Rising? Western Advertising 50:5 p50 Dec. 15. 
Rosertson, Brice. Retailers Laud Radio’s Selling Power. Broadcasting 34:3 p14 Jan. 1°. 
Rovner, SAMUEL. “Creative Selling” Seen as Primary Need. E&P 80:46 p16 Nov. 8. 
——Guessers See Big Year in 1948 for Ad Men. E&P 81:10 pl6 Jan. 10. 

SHANNON, Prerce. Expanding a Market Can Be Easy. Southern Advertising 23:3 p28 Ja. 
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SMITH, en R. Coverage vs. Costs in Magazine Advertising. Advertising & Selling 
40:11 Ov. 

Sura, R. B. Lower Distribution Costs With Functional Middlemen. Advertising & Sell- 
ing, 40:11 p52 Nov. 

Watkxer, Jerry. Radio Newcomers’ Sights Fixed on Local Ad Support. E&P 80:46 pS 
Nov. 8. 

Wuuiams, D. H. Ten Commandments for Launching a New Product. Advertising & Sell- 
ing 40:11 p33 Nov. 

Wnson, T. Carrott. An Advertiser Looks at Newspapers. Western Advertising 50:5 
p48 Dec. 15. 

Wiseman, Marx. Copy Research—How It Works. Advertising & Selling 41:1 p48 Jan. 


CIRCULATION 


9 541 Weekly Newspapers Are Now Members of ABC. American Press 66:3 

11 Jan. 

—*How can I get more subscriptions direct by mail?” Circulation Management 12:11 
pl2 . 

——N. Y. Circulators Told Radio Is No Threat. E&P 80:47 p61 Nov. 15. 

—105 Weekly Newspapers Have Paid Circulation of Over 5,000 Analysis Shows. Amer- 
ican Press 66:3 p13 Jan. 

Brown, Rosert U. Ams Outstep PM Dailies in ’47 Circulation Gains. E&P 81:1 pS Jan. 3. 

BurkaRT, CHarLes E. Wholesalers cut returns—counting cost with voice records. Circu- 
lation Management 13:1 p14 Jan. 

Butter, James J. Long Delay Expected on Vendor Definition. E&P 81:10 p13, Jan. 10. 
Employee vs. independent status to be fought through courts. 

CotemaN, Donatp W. How We teach carriers to sell with Wire Recorders. Circulation 
Management 12:11 pl0 Dec. 

Harpy, Cuartes. No Paradox: Removing Non-Paying Subscribers From Your Mailing 
List Increases Circulation. The National Publisher 28:2 p23 Dec. 

Harrincton, RicHarp L. Some Points We’ve Learned About Direct Mail. Circulation 
Management 13:1 pl2 Jan. 

James, H. L. How Visible Records and a Planned Program Aid Carrier Work. Circulation 
Management 13:1 pl0 Jan. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPERS 


Axonymous. Don Patterson Views Community Paper. E&P 80:45 Nov. 1 pl6. 

——Editor Credits Correspondents With Paper’s Growing Success. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 82:44 Nov. pl. 

——How One Newspaper Serves Its Community. Recreation 41:436 Dec. 

—Readers Favor Weekly Over Semi-Weekly. The American Press 66:1 Nov. p13. 

a Issued in “Pilot Study” of Illinois Weekly. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:50 

ec. 13 pl. 

Continuing Study applied experimentally to weekly newspaper. 

—Schoo] Press Plan Aids Weekly; Develops Good Will, Readership. Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 82:45 Nov. 8 p8. 

——Small Town News. Life 23:15 Dec. 22. 
Life photographer photographs front-page news items for Paoli Republican. 

——Survey Valuable for Weeklies, Rittman (O) Press Discovers. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 82:49 Dec. 6 pl. 

—Weekly Newspaper Bureau’s Four-point Program Gains Momentum, Added Support. 
National Publisher 28:1 Nov. p6. 
Promotion and research for all sizes of papers endorsed. 

—-Weekly Newspaper Featured by Life Magazine; Shows How Smallest “Personal” 
Can Be Good Subject for Pictures. American Press 66:3 Jan. pll. 

Anperson, Len C. Publisher Analyzes Secret of Successful Newspaper. American Press 
66:22 Dec. p18. 

Keuty, Mrs. Erste. Weekly Editor, Trained on Daily, Discovers Where Difference Lies. 
E&P 81:1 Jan. 3 p18. 

bi T. Boiler Plate Empire: Western Newspaper Union. New Republic 117:15 

ov. 
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CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF PRESS 


Anonymous. Chicago Publishers Still Play It Straight, But It’s Fantasy. The Guild Ry 
porter 15:1 p2 Dec. 26. 
Continued operation of struck papers held to be bluff. 
——Chicago’s Papers Are Not What Public Is Used to, Publisher Spokesman Co 
cedes at Congress Quiz. The Guild Reporter 15:2 p2 Jan. 9. 
——Publisher Cites Four Duties of Free Press. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:44 pl Nov, | 
——St. Louis Star-Times Hits Comics’ Influence. E&P 80:50 p12 Dec. 6. 
Liesiinc, ABsotr J. Wayward Press. New Yorker 23:74 Aug. 16; p60, Sept. 6; p58, Ou 
4; p68, Oct. 11; p67 Oct. 18; p74 Nov. 1; p79 Nov. 8; p66 Nov. 22; pl24 Dec. 6, 
Reve, Atpric. Bounced Off the Air. The Guild Reporter 15:2 p7 Jan. 9. 
Staunton, Heten M. Editors, Specialists Discuss the Comics. E&P 80:48 p40 Nov. 22. 
Watson, CAMPBELL. Martin Says Public Wants Honest Opinion. E&P 81:10 p30 Jan. 10. 
Wotrr, H. Business: Gentlemen of the Press. New Republic 117:30 Dec. 15. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Alabama Dailies Defy Press Conference Ban. E&P 81:3 Jan. 17 p13. 
——Atomic World Needs Newsmen, Laurence Says. Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:46 Nov. 15 
pl. 
——Daily-University Team Conducts Civic Project. E&P 81:10 Jan. 10 p38. 
Daily With Small Staff Revises Editorial Setup. E&P 80:48 Nov. 22 p55. 
Grouping of several editorial functions seen as means of greater efficiency. 
Doorley Hospital Plan Gets Debt-Free Start. E&P 81:10 Jan. 10 p26. 
Omaha World-Herald inspires campaign to endorse children’s memorial. 
——Vote Vindicates Texas Editors’ Editorial Drive. Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:44 Nov. 1 pl. 
Baer, Joun. Close Election Brings Reform in News Sources. E&P 81:4 Jan. 24 p52. 
Politicians convinced publicity in public office is good strategy. 
Beeter, M. M. Finds His Big News on the Farm. The Quill 36:1 Jan. p8. 
Butter, James J. ASNE, Atomic Board Join in Security Study. E&P 80:50 Dec. 6 pl0. 
Ruey, Ruts E. Church Page Editor Systematizes Coverage. E&P 81:1 Jan. 3 p22. 
Kansas daily covers religious news comprehensively. 
Staunton, Heten M. Question and Answer Board Helps Reporters. E&P 80:52 Dec. 2 
p22. 
Telephone operator of New York Times is key figure in news coverage. 
TurtLe, Howarp. Publisher Still Ton Reporter. Quill 36:1 Jan. p3. 
Wuire, Davin M. Dr. Dailies Not Sensational, Peoria Survey Finds. E&P 80:47 Nov. 15 
p48. 
EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Ackerman Says Visitor Rules Bar School Aid. E&P 81:4 p57 Jan. 24. 

——NAFEA Plan Helps Teachers Put Theory Into Practice. E&P 80:51 p15 Dec. 13. 

——27 Will Participate in City Desk Seminar. E&P 81:3 p50 Jan. 17. 

Benescu, A. G. Goal Attainment Seen in Accrediting Visits. E&P 80:51 p32 Dec. 13. 
St. Louis editor “sold” after seeing schools operate. 

BenTeEL, Dwicnt. Journalism Teachers Parry with Hutchins, E&P 81:1 p10 Jan. 3. 

Eckenserc, WituiaAmM C. Press Photography Course Recommended to Schools. E&P 81:1 
p7 Jan. 3. 

SmitH. Rosert M. Teach Proofreading, Printing Expert Urges. The Quill 36:1 p6 Jan. 

Srac, Jut1an. Editors and Educators Get Down to Cases. E&P 80:52 p18 Dec. 20. 
Texas publishers and teachers discuss mutual aims and problems. 


FOREIGN PRESS & FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES 


ALLEN, Larre FRANKLIN. Japanese Editors Provide Safety Valve. E&P 80:50 p26 Dec. 6. 
Free expression of ideas relieves tension in occupation zone. 

Anonymous. Argentina: Peron Squeeze. Newsweek 31:60 Jan. 26. 
ANDI temporarily suspended. 
Extreme Extroversion. Commonweal 47:189 Dec. 5. 
Comparison of domestic stories with foreign. 
a Equipment Problems Plague German News Service. The Guild Reporter 15:] 
po Dec. 26. 
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Part Program Outlined to Spread Truth Abroad. E&P 80:52 p7 Dec. 20. 

Mexico Grants Loan for Reporters’ Homes. ES&P 81:3 p18 Jan. 17. 
Pioneering for a Free Press in Germany. The Guild Reporter 15:1 p4 Dec. 26. 
Specifications for Launching of Video Stations in Canada to Be Ready Soon. Broad- 
casting 34:3 p70 Jan. 19. 
UNESCO Asks Fund to Rebuild Foreign Press. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:47 p8 
Nov. 22. 

bsarinctoN, M. Censorship in Eire. Commonweal 47:69 Oct. 31. 

banDoNn, O. H. Truth in Russian Eyes (Pravda). Colliers 121:22 Jan. 3. 

sy, S. B. Power of the Soviet Press. Forum 108:71 August. 

bsp, WILLIAM. Europe Abets Growth of New Press Ideas. E&P 80:52 p52 Dec. 20. 

‘vith, Mason Rossrrer. European Newspaper Plants Rising From War’s Wreckage. 
The American Press 66:2 pl4 Dec. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


yonyMous. Censorship Charge Leveled at FCC. Broadcasting 33:18 Nov. 3 pl7. 
Editorializing Hearing Now March 1. Broadcasting 33:22 Dec. 8 p17. 
Right to comment on news to be re-examined. 
Freedom of Information to Be Defined. U. N. Bulletin 4:64 Jan. 15. 
Governor vs. the Dailies. Newsweek 31:62 Jan. 19. 
Alabama’s Governor cancels press conference. 
Mixup on UN Reporters Laid to Lack of Liaison. E&P 80:53 Dec. 27 p52. 
Must Radio Group Lobbyists Register? Probe May Decide. Broadcasting 34:3 Jan. 
19 pl3. 
N. Y. FM Decision Set Aside by FCC. Broadcasting 33:24 Dec. 22 p18. 
Paper Faces Special 2 Pct. Tax as Reprisal for Fighting GOP Machine. The Guild 
Reporter 15:1 Dec. 26 p2. 
President Hits ASNE Protest of Censorship. Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:46 Nov. 15 pl. 
Texas Correspondent Hits Local Censorship. The American Press 66:2 Dec. p16. 
UN Seeks Press Data as Parley Background. E&P 80:47 Nov. 15 pll. 
U. S. vs. the U. N. Newsweek 31:54. 
Communist reporters temporarily barred. 
a of America” Vigorously Endorsed at NARND Meeting. Broadcasting 33:20 

ov. 24 p32. 

Butry, Frank J. Anti-Code Group Taking Secret Poll. Broadcasting 33:18 Nov. 3 pl7. 
Nationa] Association of Broadcasters’ industrial regulations challenged by individual 
Stations. 


Burien, James J. Security Board Retreats to Modified “Gag” Stand. E&P 80:48 Nov. 22 


p7. 
Government efforts to plug news leaks decried as potential censorship. 
Secrecy Rules Softened in Response to Protests. E&P 80:45 Nov. 1 p5. 
aNEY, WrtxrAM P. Censorship Put High on UNESCO Agenda. E&P 80:46 Nov. 8 pl0. 
Heavy UNESCO Fund Allotted to Information. E&P 80:50 Dec. 6 p8. 
HAFEE, ZECHARIAH. Expert Explains Work of UN Press Group. E&P 81:3 Jan. 17 p20. 
Harvard scholar outlines objective of freedom of information subcommittee. 
unperson, ArtHur. US and UN in Diplomatic Tiff Over Arrest of 2 ‘Red’ Correspond- 
ents. The Guild Reporter 15:2 Jan. 9 p6. 
—tUnited Nations Group Will Tackle Rights, Obligations of Free Press. The Guild 
Reporter 15:1 Dec. 26 pl. 
Puce, B. Freedom of Press, Radio, and Screen. Ann. Am. Acad. 254:137 Nov. 
Reep, Witt1am. American Concept in UN Declaration, E&P 81:4 Jan. 24 p8. 
—UN Sessions Alter Free Press Concepts. E&P 80:51 Dec. 13 p50. 
Varker, Jerry. That Bill of White’s Erases Radio Freedom. E&P 80:50 Dec. 6 p42. 
Amendment to Federal Communications Act called effort to deny freedom of speech. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 
AyonymMous. Crowd Stands in Rain in Homage to Daniels. E&P 81:4 p59 Jan. 24. 
—Danish Little Guy, Newsweek 31:54 Jan. 5. 


New comic strip drawn by Dane. 
—Harrisburg Telegraph Bought by S. I. Newhouse. E&P 81:4 p13 Jan. 24. 
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——Jimmy Murphy Dies, Dean of Chicago Police Reporters. The Guild Reporter 15. 


Jan. 9. 
deena Packet and Daily Advertiser. Hobbies 52:157 Dec. 
——Reporter’s Reporter: Bert Andrews of the Herald Tribune. Newsweek 31:59 Jan. 2, 
——Will Loomis Dies Suddenly. American Press 66:3 p13 Jan. 
——Wurz Succeeds Sparks as Grand Rapids Editor. E&P 81:10 p57 Jan. 10. 
— Victor E. Looking Back and Ahead With Sigma Delta Chi. The Quill 35-1) 
p8 Dec. 
Cot.incs, James L. Grove Patterson, Country Editor With All the World for His Beg, 
E&P 80:45 pl2 Nov. 1. 
Nort, Josepu. And Fighting All the Way. New Masses 66:3 Jan. 13. 
Historical sketch of leftish magazine. 
Sranarp, Joun D. Col. M. B. Ochs Given Chattanooga Award. E&P 81:3 p24 Jan. 17. 


LAW OF JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Court Upholds FCC; Scores Blue Book. Broadcasting 34:3 p13 Jan. 19. 
——Dailies Rally to Fight Chester, Pa., Ad Tax. E&P 80:53 p8. Dec. 27. 
——FCC Policy Shown in Ohio Denials. Broadcasting 34:3 p79 Jan. 19. 
Franchises discouraged where they would promote news and advertising monopolies. 
——MBS, CBS Criticize White Bill Redraft. Broadcasting 34:1 p86 Jan. 5. 
——NAB Enumerates White Bill Faults. Broadcasting 34:4 p80 Jan. 26. 
——“News” Answers Briefs in N. Y. Case. Broadcasting 33:23 pl05 Dec. 15. 
——N. Y. FM Argued Before Revised FCC. Broadcasting 34:3 p86 Jan. 19. 
——*Policed” Wire Service Idea Behind Libel Bill. E&P 81:4 p13 Jan. 24. 
New York proposal would exonerate newspapers reprinitng libelous news service 
copy in good faith. 
——P. O. Official Outlines Lottery Regulations. E&P 81:3 p14 Jan. 17. 
——Post Office Rate System Under Fire. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:48 pl Nov. 29. 
— Probers Seek to Trim Rate Increases. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:4 pl 
ov. 1. 
——White Bill Critics Focus on Sec. 326. Broadcasting 34:2 p13 Jan. 12. 
“Censorship” provision chief flaw seen in Communications Act revisions. 
Bouton, James O. Guide to Newspaper Mailing Under 2nd Class Postal Law. The Amer 
ican Press 66:1 pl2 Nov. 
Crater, Rurus. Record Closed in Clear Channel Case. Broadcasting 34:4 p17 Jan. 26. 
Three years of hearings on conflicting network pleas concluded by FCC. 
Gorpon, Giipert. Fascist Field Day in Chicago. Nation 166:98 Jan. 24. 
Libel suit lost by Sentinel, Jewish weekly. 
Sraunton, Heten M. Syndicate Right to Switch Features to Rival Argued. E&P 80:4 
pll Nov. 1. 
Wa ker, Jerry. Advertising Embraced Under “Public Interest.” E&P 80:51 p64 Dec. 13. 


NEWSPAPERS AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Anonymous. ANPA and Pressmen Sign Arbitration Pact. E&P 80:53 Dec. 27 p57. 
——AP Denies All in Filing Answer to Guild Law Suit. The Guild Reporter 15:1 Dec. 2% 


p6. 
——AP Submits “General Denial” to Guild Suit. E&P 81:4 Jan. 24 p49. 
——Chicago ITU Charges Joined in ANPA Case. E&P 81:3 Jan. 17 p12. 
——Congressmen Say ITU Issues Can Be Resolved Within Law. E&P 81:10 Jan. 10 p7. 
Congress Strike Probers Told Sole Issue Is Wages. The Guild Reporter 15:2 Jan. 9 





pl. 

——Enmployees Get Share in St. Petersburg Daily. E&P 81:1 Jan. 3 p49. 

——15 Dailies Keep Publishing Without ITU Printers. E&P 80:51 Dec. 13 p9. 

——Guild to Fight ANPA Move to Weaken Wage-Hour Law. The Guild Reporter 15:2 
Jan. 9 pl. 

——Gnild Units Directed to Sidestep NLRB. E&P 80:46 Nov. 8 pé6. 

——ITU Fights Subpoena for “Internal” Data. E&P 80:53 Dec. 27 p60. 

-——ITU Showdown in Chicago. Business Week Dec. 6 p114. 

——Lawmakers Embarrassed as Drive to Smash ITU Bares Taft-Hartley Faults. The 
Guild Reporter 15:1 Dec. 26 pl. 
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__L. L. Printers Out; Publisher to Sue. E&P 80:47 Nov. 15 p7. 

_—New N. Y. Guild Heads Face F ight for Control. E&P 81: fo Jan. 10 p65. 

_—NLRB Asks Injunction Against ITU Officials. E&P 81:4 Jan. 24 pl0. 

__No Break in Chicago ITU Walkout; Pinkertons Pad in Allentown Strike. The Guild 
Reporter 14:24 Dec. 12 pl. 

_—Papers Without Printers. Newsweek 30:54 Dec. 8. 

Anonymous. Parleys Starting on Wire Services. The Guild Reporter 15:2 Jan. 9 pl. 

_—Plant Engineer’s Formula Helps to End Labor Dispute. E&P 81:10 Jan. 10 p9. 
Louisville Courier-Journal employs industrial engineer to work out amicable solu- 
tion to mailing room problems. 

__-Printers’ Conciliatory Offer Rejected by L. I. Publisher. E&P 80:48 Nov. 22 p9. 

_—Profits of J. David Stern Now Are Revealed in FCC Report. The Guild Reporter 
14:24 Dec. 12 pl. + 
Publisher who sold strike-bound paper said to have made large profits. 

___Publishers Agreeable to Union Security Pact. E&P 81:1 Jan. 3 p7. 

_—Publishers and Guild Differ on “Profession.” E&P 81:3 Jan. 17 p15. 

_—3 ITU Officers Urge Defense Assessment. E&P 81:4 Jan. 24 pll. 

_—SFONG Handed Double Dose of T-H as Papers Fight Guild Organizing. The Guild 
Reporter 15:2 Jan. 9 p5. 
San Francisco-Oakland Newspaper Guild charges anti-union tactics. 

—Typos Get Aid as Other Situations Are Brewing. The Guild Reporter 15:2 Jan. 9 pl. 

—We are 14 Years Old Now. The Guild Reporter 15:1 Dec. 26 p7. 

BenteL, Dwicut. ANG Student Member Campaign Under Way. E&P 80:50 Dec. 6 p60. 

BranDENBURG, GeorcE A. Slowdown Reported in Chicago, Detroit. E&P 80:48 Nov. 22 pS. 

Evsanks, SAM. Printers Gird for Bitter Fight as Publishers Turn to T-H Law to Smash 
ITU. The Guild Reporter 14:24 Dec. 12 pl. 

SueLton, W. First Fruits: ITU Problems. New Republic 117:33 Dec. 8. 

Warker, Jerry. ITU Chief’s Messages Figure in Stiles Case. E&P 80:53 Dec. 27 p7. 
New York publisher argues union did not bargain in good faith. 

— Stiles Is Queried on Split with Rival in Union Talks. E&P 81:10 Jan. 10 p7. 

—Stiles Says ITU Dictation Wrecked Negotiations. E&P 80:52 Dec. 20 p10. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION & MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Atlanta Constitution Now in New Plant. E&P 81:10 pl2 Jan. 10. 

—Chicago Retailers Try Typewritten Ad Copy. E&P 80:53 p8 Dec. 27. 

—Let Weeklies Share “Print,” Moreau Asks Paper Mills. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
82:44 pl Nov. 1. 

— of Paper, Except “Print,” Due in 1948. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:49 pl 

ec. 6. 

—Many Executives View Chicago Technique. E&P 81:10 p28 Jan. 10. 
“Photo-engraved” newspapers issued during printers’ considered as regular produc- 
tive possibility. 

——“Printerless” Method Expanded in Chicago. E&P 81:3 p16 Jan. 17. 

—Slight Increase Seen in 1948 Newsprint Supply. The American Press 66:1 p9 Nov. 

—13 Period Accounting Advantages Are Told. E&P 80:46 p18 Nov. 8. 

Quarterly summaries keep books adjusted to newspaper fluctuations. 

—U. S. Report Discerns Letup in Paper Demand. E&P 81:10 p9 Jan. 10. 

Burns, Eucene. Pioneer Oregon Daily Boasts Modern Plant. E&P 80:51 p24 Dec. 13. 

Price, Ropert A. New Staff Methods Rebuild Struck Papers. E&P 81:1 p53 Jan. 3. 
Rotating and combining jobs help Springfield (Mass.) paper regain business. 

Waker, Jerry. Etching Time Down to 25 Minutes Per Plate in Perry-Higgins Process. 
E&P 80:46 p48 Nov. 8. 


PICTORIAL JOURNALISM 
Reev, Witttam. Who Can Best Judge Pictures in the News? E&P 80:48 p38 Nov. 22. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC OPINION 
Anonymous. NAM to Offer National Award for Promotion. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
82:49 pl Dec. 6. 
—Public Relations in Britain. Fornightly 168 (ns 162) ; 272 Oct. 
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— 4-7 Figures Bear Out U. S. Lag in Overseas Airings. Broadcasting 344 

p32 Jan 

Bennett, Ina E. Red Propaganda Has Real Efficiency. Nationa] Republic 35:1 Jan. 

CuurcHiL1, W. Soviet Virulent Propaganda. Vital Speeches 14:38 Nov. 1. 

Mitton, O. A. Public Opinion and Civil Liberties in Wartime, 1917-1919. Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly 28:201 December. 

Lopce, H. C. Truth Shall Make You Free. Colliers 120:13 Dec. 13. 

a a E. We Are Losing the War of Words in Europe. New York Times Mag. pl! 

ov. 

Napic, H. D. How One Public Relations Organization Serves a Community in the Ney 
York Area. American City 62:110 Nov. 

——You Can Use Local Radio to Do Real Municipal Public Relations Job. American 
City 62:114 Dec. 

Runce, D. P. Build Good Will the Easy Way. American City 62:86 Nov. 
Grand Rapids holds open house. 

Waicut, R. E. Memo to Press Agents: Rewrite Is Thirsty Job. E&P 81:10 p22 Jan. 10. 
Publicity chairmen urged to help newspapers find news. 


RADIO JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Announcers Are Professional—NAB. Broadcasting 34:2 p20 Jan. 12. 
Radio owners seek to exempt certain employees from labor regulations. 

——ATAT Ready to File FM Cable Rates. Broadcasting 34:3 p20 Jan. 19. 

— —Author Ernst Says No “Devils” Plague Radio, But Medium Has Some Ailment. 
Broadcasting 34:2 p40 Jan. 12. 

— aE ~— 1,000 Commercial FM Stations by the End of 1948. Broadcasting 34:2 

an 

——Bright Future Seen for Television. Broadcasting 33:20 pl05 Nov. 17. 

——Daytime Serials Found Beneficial. Broadcasting 33:22 p24 Dec. 8. 

——“Fifth Network” Executives Indicted. Broadcasting 34:4 p15 Jan. 26. 
California officials prosecute promoters on charge of illegal security sales. 

——Half of Nation’s Population Will Be in TV’s Scope by End of *48—Kersta. Broad- 
casting 34:4 p73 Jan. 26. 

——Lake Erie Region TV Channels Shifted to Eliminate Interference to Canada. Broad- 
casting 34:4 p76 Jan. 26. 

——Katz Survey Non-Listening Causes. Broadcasting 34:2 p96 Jan. 12. 
“Too Busy” is housewives’ chief reason. 

——Mullen Sees Nationwide TV by ’50. Broadcasting 34:1 p18 Jan. 5. 

——NAB Estimates 1947 Gross Is $357,296,000, up 8.2%. Broadcasting 34:1 p69 Jan. 5. 

——NBC Chicago Video Seen Ready in Sept. Broadcasting 34:3 p18 Jan. 19. 

——NBC Takes Full-Page Ad in 37 Papers Saying TV Network Open for Business. 
Broadcasting 34:1 p18 Jan. 5. 

Anonymous. New “Fifth Network” Project Revealed; Independent Stations Being So 
licited. Broadcasting 34:3 p14 Jan. 19. 

——Orders for BMB Interim Study Lag. Broadcasting 33:21 p18 Dec. 1. 

——Radio Wage Per Person High in U. S. Broadcasting 33:20 p18 Nov. 17. 

——tThree-Year Licenses for FM Sought. Broadcasting 33:25 p19 Dec. 29. 

ae N. Y.-Chicago TV Service by 1949—Strieby. Broadcasting 33:23 plW 

. 1S. 
— Fioyp K. Georgia Radio Station Puts Local News First. The Quill 35:12 pé 


ec. 

Crater, Rurus. Half of AM Outlets in Hard-time Belts. Broadcasting 33:19 p15 Nov. 10. 
— —Nunmber of U. S. Stations Up 60% in Year. Broadcasting 34:1 p15 Jan. 5. 
Crossy, James. Radio and Who Makes It. Atlantic 181 :23 Jan. 

Radio scene depicted as dreary but not hopeless. 
James, Epwin H. Network Daylight Time Solution Looms. Broadcasting 34:4 p13 Jan. 26. 
NicHots, Leste. Networks Do Top Job in Covering UN. Broadcasting 33:25 p60 Dec. 29. 
Stepmann, Cuartes A. The Shortage of News Analysis. Nation 166:96 Jan. 24. 

Sponsors lacking for objective analysts. 
TucuMan, Raps. CBS Estimates Audience by Radar. Broadcasting 33:20 p18 Nov. 24. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


October, November, and December 1947 
Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World's Press News; IJJ, 
Institute of Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists. 


ADVERTISING 


or Advertising Can Unite Europe in Brotherhood of Trade. WPN 38:971 p28 
ct. 23. 
An English advertising leader speaks to a Dutch audience. 
——Advertising in Turkey Goes Ahead: Opportunity for Britain. WPN 38:972 p22 Oct. 30. 
——Cripps Drops Tax on Promise of Voluntary Ad. Cuts. WPN 38:977 p3 Dec. 4. 
Threat of tax on advertising is dissipated. 
——Substitute “Voluntary Effort” for Ad. Tax, Says AA. WPN 38:977 p27 Dec. 4. 
Advertising Association views tax proposals. 
CawLer, F. W. 1947—Advertising’s Tragic Year. WPN 38:979 p32 Dec. 18. 
RiccrarpDi, Dr. G. European Advertising in 1947—A Survey. WPN 38:979 p43 Dec. 18. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Avonymous. Cardus Tells of the Amazing Guardian. WPN 38:971 p6 Oct. 23. 
Review of the memoirs of a former Manchester Guardian staff man. 

—The Front Page Story (II to XIII). WPN 38:968 p18 Oct. 2; 969 pl9 Oct. 9; 970 
pl2 Oct. 16; 971 p21 Oct. 23; 972 pl8 Oct. 30; 973 p15 Nov. 6; 974 pl9 Nov. 13; 
975 p21 Nov. 20; 976 p20 Nov. 27; 977 p20 Dec. 4; 978 p21 Dec. 11; 979 p8 Dec. 18. 
Format changes in the British press since 1939 reviewed. 

——Kemsley Editors Discuss Details of Editorial Plan. WPN 38:978 p6 Dec. 11. 

——Kemsley to Launch Unique Editorial Plan in December. WPN 38:974 p3 Nov. 13. 

A chain publisher seeks to educate his executives. 
—AMP Attacks Periodicals for Buying American Material. WPN 38:977 p6 Dec. 4. 
——Pitman Makes Fierce Attack on Restrictive Practices. WPN 38:972 piii Oct. 30. 
A leading trade printer assails failure to speed production. 
Burt, Joun. How the War Has Affected Women’s Magazine Readership and Contents. 
WPN 38:979 p20 Dec. 18. 
Dunn, James. The Cult of the Columnist. WPN 38:979 p18 Dec. 18. 
A gallery of contemporary English commentators. 
Surra, W. H. Half a Century of Pictures. WPN 38:979 p30 Dec. 18. 
The art editor of Illustrated London News reviews fifty years’ work. 

Viney, KennetH R. BBC Gives Country its Second Largest Advertising Medium. WPN 
38:979 supplement pxiv Dec. 18. 

History of Radio Times is reviewed. 

Wear, W. W. It’s Your Laughter They’re After! These Artists Win Fame from Fun. 
WPN 38:979 supplement pi Dec. 18. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


——_ Conditions May Worsen in France if Press Law Continues. WPN 38:977 

lec. 4, 

——— Govt. Brings in Press Control Bill: Editors’ Code Failure. WPN 38:978 p20 
ec. 11. 

—Serious Newsprint Problems Face Turkish Press. WPN 38:971 p12 Oct. 23. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


ae Manchester Guardian Ends Long Association With Caunt. WPN 38:97 

p3 Nov. 27. 
Reprisals follow seditious libel case. 

——Morecambe Visitor Editor to Be Tried for Seditious Libel. WPN 38:970 p4 Oct. 16, 
Diatribe on Zionism is prosecuted as libel of the Jews. 

——Morecambe and Hsysham Visitor Editor Found Not Guilty. WPN 38:975 p4 Nov. 20, 
Verdict follows charge of libelling Jewish people. 

——Newspapers Rally Round James Caunt and His £3,000 Bill. WPN 38:976 p16 Nov. 27. 

——Under Provocation! A Spate of Zionism Produced James Caunt’s Article. WPN 
38 :967 p13 Dec. 11. 

Horter, Sypney. “Deplorable Action,” Says Sydney Horler. WPN 38:977 pl9 Dec. 4. 
Manchester Guardian discharge of James Caunt decried. 


JOURNALISM IN SWEDEN 


Anonymous. Sweden Has 230 Newspapers With a Total Circulation of Three Million, 
WPN 38:968 px Oct. 2. 

ByurmMan, Gunnar. The press Is Modern—Yet the First Newspaper Appeared Three 
Hundred Years Ago. WPN 38:968 pvii Oct. 2. 

—r Hetce. Sweden’s Advertising Bill is £13,000,000 Per Annum. WPN 38:96 
pvi Oct. 2. 

Tornovist, Proressor GerHarp. Consumer Co-Operation Influenced Distributive System. 
WPN 38:968 pv Oct. 2. 


NEWSPAPER MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


— Must Wait on Journalist for NEC News—Bundock Rules. WPN 38:977 
ec. 
How National Union of Journalists releases its official news. 
— Report of the Council for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1946. IJJ 35:352 pll4 
pt.-Oct. 
Institute of Journalists governing board report. 
——Danger of Press Dictatorship. IJJ 35:353 p131 Nov. 
Annual conference of the Institute of Journalists. 
——IOJ Council Asked to Investigate Schools of Journalism. WPN 38:968 p4 Oct. 2. 
Joint Delegate Meeting Is Scheduled for Next March. WPN 38:978 p3 Dec. 11. 
Status of NUJ-Institute merger proposal. 
Merger Agreement Between Institute and NUJ Reported. WPN 38:971 p3 Oct. 23. 
——Merger Negotiations Speed-Up. IJJ 35:353 p141 Nov. 
Political safeguard included in NUJ-IJ] merger proposal. 
Bunpock, C. J. Merger Agreement: Union and Institute Conference Will Meet in March. 
J 30:11 pl34 Dec. 
——That Political Canard. J 30:10 p126 Nov. 
The National Union of Journalists and British politics. 
MacPaee, Coun. Russians and I. O. J. J 30:9 p110 Oct. 
National interests and the International Organization of Journalists. 
Warson, J. Murray. Press Freedom: There Is No Half-Way House. IJJ 35:354 p165 Dee. 
Views of the president-elect of the Institute of Journalists. 


OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


a COI Exhibitions Often Extravagant and Ineffective. WPN 38:979 p58 
ec. 18. 
<a — Up Effective Government Publicity, Says Critics. WPN 38:978 p24 
ec. 11. 
——Dalton Affair May Encourage “Curb Lobby Men” Demand. WPN 38:975 p3 Nov. 20. 
Events which precipitated resignation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
eens Propaganda Under Fire: Wide Criticism of COI. WPN 38:977 p24 











ec. 4, 
——Hand-outs and Slovenly Reporting: Institute Debates PR. WPN 38:968 p13 Oct. 2. 
Annual meeting of Institute of Journalists. 
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__“I Created Impossible Position for Myself,” Says Allighan. WPN 38:973 p10 Nov. 6. 
A journalist-MP explains his expulsion from Parliament. 

_—Lobby Men Must Watch Their Step, Warns Morrison. WPN 38:979 p6 Dec. 18. 
In the wake of the Allighan and Dalton cases. 

_—Williams Has Been Victim of Contending Forces in Cabinet. WPN 38:971 p5 Oct. 23. 
A comment on the supposed reasons for resignation of Francis Williams. 

a —— J. The Allighan Case: Some Personal Factors Outlined. WPN 38:973 

ov. 6. 

Pow an article which caused an MP’s expulsion came to be written. 


ROYAL COMMISSION PRESS INQUIRY 


en nee Study Reveals Outspokenness of Smaller Proprietors. WPN 38:974 

10 Nov. 13. 

_heeaee Industry Needs Self Not State Regulation. WPN 38:968 p19 Oct. 2. 
Presidential Address to the Institute of Journalists meeting. 

——Press Inquiry: Institute’s Case Submitted. IJJ 35:352 p109 Sept.-Oct. 

—Press Reform: Centra] London NUJ Circulates Revised ft. WPN 38:969 p4 
Oct. 9. 

——Proprietors Give Royal Commission Their Views on Press Reform Proposals. NW 
52:2598 p158 Nov. 8. 

—Proprietors Give Their Evidence, Are Critical of “Reforms.” WPN 38:973 p3 Nov. 6. 

—Royal Commission Members Deserve Sympathy. WPN 38:976 pl7 Nov. 27. 
Compensation of members for services rendered. 

—tTory Sub-Editor Condemns Press Commission. WPN 38:969 p6 Oct. 9. 

Taytor, H. A. Royal Commission Document Number Two. [JJ 35:353 p152 Nov. 
Institute of Journalists’ statement to Royal Commission. 








Statement of Policy of the Accrediting Committee, 


American Council on Education for Journalism 


DOPTION of a formal Statement of 

Policy was the principal action taken 
by the Accrediting Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Journalism 
at its meeting in Philadelphia December 
28, 1947. The statement later received the 
unanimous approval of the ACEJ. 

The Committee re-elected Dr. Norval Neil 
Luxon as chairman for 1948. It voted to 
hold its next meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
early in May. By that time inspections for 
the first accredited list should be com- 
pleted. 

Announcement of the first accredited list 
by the end of the academic year 1947-48 
is the goal of both the Committee and the 
Council. 

The statement of policy follows: 


Introduction 


This statement of policy outlines and de- 
fines principles to be followed in accredit- 
ing schools and departments of journalism 
by the Accrediting Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Journalism, 
a committee authorized by the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism at its meeting in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, on January 26, 1945, and approved 
at subsequent conventions in Columbus, 
Ohio, in January 1946, and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in January 1947. 

Policies are stated in general terms, the 
specific application of which is made by the 
Accrediting Committee or one of its au- 
thorized committees subject to final approv- 
al by the American Council on Education 
for Journalism. 

The American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism consists of 34 
schools and departments of journalism in 
American universities and colleges offering 
a professional course in journalism. 

The American Council on Education for 
Journalism consists of ten members. Five 
members are elected by the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism from representatives of institutions 
holding membership in the association and 
one member is chosen by each of the fol- 
lowing organizations: American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, Inland Daily Press 
Association, National Editorial Association, 
and Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 


The Accrediting Committee of the Amer. 
ican Council on Education for Journalisy 
consists of seven members. Four member 
are elected by the American Association oj 
Schools and Departments of Journalisn 
upon nomination by the Council on Stand. 
ards of Journalism and three members ar 
chosen by the five newspaper organizations 
mentioned above. 


Accreditation 


The Accrediting Committee of the Amer. 
ican Council on Education for Journalism 
will consider for accreditation schools or 
departments of journalism which are jp. 
tegral parts of four-year institutions of 
higher learning in the United States and 
which have been accredited by the Ass. 
ciation of American Universities and or by 
one of the following regional groups: New 
England Association of Colleges and Sec. 
ondary Schools, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Mid. 
dle States Association of Colleges and Sec. 
ondary Schools, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Northwes 
Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 

Eligibility for accreditation will be based 
on the premise that the school] or depart- 
ment offers a professional curriculum in 
journalism the course content of which is 
equal in quality and quantity to similar 
curricula leading to degrees in the institv- 
tion in which the school or department is 
located. 


Purposes of Accrediting 

The purposes of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism in accrediting 
schools and departments of journalism 
follow: 

1. To describe the characteristics of 
schools or departments of journalism 
worthy of public recognition as profession- 
al schools. ; 

2. To guide prospective students in jour: 
nalism and allied fields in choosing a school 
or department of journalism that adequate 
ly will meet their educational needs. 

3. To serve as a guide to newspaper 
men, magazine editors and publishers, 1 
dio station executives, advertising agency 
officials, and other interested employers 
the mass communication field as to which 
schools and departments of journalism ar 





reco 








recognized as presenting professional pro- 
grams worthy of approval. 

4. To assist secondary school guidance 
personnel and college and university admin- 
istrators, especially in the field of guid- 
ance, in advising prospective journalism 
students as to the schools or departments 
which best meet their potential needs. 

5. To stimulate the constant improve- 
ment of education for journalism through 
continuing application of the principles of 
accreditation. 

6. To promote closer relationship be- 
tween the newspaper publishing, radio, and 
other mass communication fields and the 
schools and departments of journalism with 
the idea of anticipating the educational 
needs of the areas which the schools serve. 

7. To provide accredited schools and de- 
partments with detailed information as to 
the success of their graduates in the vari- 
ous fields in which they serve. 


Bases of Accrediting 

A school or department will be judged 
for accreditation on the basis of the objec- 
tive of the institution of which it is a part. 
Wide variations will appear in programs 
and in objectives. The objective of a school 
or department in a small traditional arts 
college may be far removed from that of 
one in a large state university or a well- 
endowed private institution. 

The primary objective of a school or de- 
partment is to train candidates for the prac- 
tice of journalism, but it is recognized that 
some schools and departments may elect 
to confine that training to one field or area 
of journalism while others may offer train- 
ing in several fields such as news and edi- 
torial, business management, advertising, 
radio, magazine production, community 
journalism, or news photography. The final 
judgment on a school or department will 
be arrived at in terms of the objectives 
which that school has set for itself and in 
terms of its success in meeting the needs 
of the clientele it serves. 

Eligibility 

A school or department of journalism, to 
be eligible for accreditation, must be an 
integral part of a four-year institution of 
higher learning accredited by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities or by one 
of the regional accrediting agencies listed 
in the foregoing paragraph on Accredita- 
tion or by both. 

It must offer a curriculum or several cur- 
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ricula leading to a degree. The content 
thereof must follow the established pattern 
of a major subject in the institution in 
which the school or department is located. 
A school or a department or a specialized 
curriculum within the school or depart- 
ment will not be considered for accredita- 
tion until it has been in operation for a 
sufficient length of time to enable the ac- 
crediting committee to evaluate its program 
on the basis of performance of its gradu- 
ates. 

Because the Accrediting Committee of 
the American Council on Education for 
Journalism proposes to consider for accred- 
itation only schools or departments in those 
institutions which already have been ac- 
credited by nationally-recognized a it- 
ing agencies, it is not necessary to outline 
entrance requirements, standards of student 
performance, or degree requirements of the 
schools or departments other than to state 
that such educational requirements of the 
institution must be fully met by the school 
or department. 


Institutional Individuality 


The American Council on Education for 
Journalism expressly denies any desire to 
stan ize schools and departments of 
journalism. It recognizes that many insti- 
tutions of higher learning wish to main- 
tain and perpetuate characteristics of their 
own choosing. It recognizes that regional 
and state conditions in the newspaper field 
and in allied fields may influence the type 
of program offered by a given school] or 
department. Certain criteria, e.g. facilities, 
financial support, training and experience 
of faculty, standards for students, labora- 
tory equipment, etc., are basic, but it is 
clearly understood that superiority in some 
items may compensate for deficiency in oth- 
ers. Uniformity is not sought because the 
needs of individual employers and regional 
and local needs vary widely. The stated 
objective of the school or department is 
given proper consideration in determining 
if that school or department is fulfilling the 
function it has assumed for itself. 


Publication of Accredited List 

The American Council on Education for 
Journalism will publish a list of accredited 
schools and departments of journalism. 
From time to time additions to or dele- 
tions from this list will be made by the 
Council after appropriate recommendations 
from the Accrediting Committee. 
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Continuing Program 

The American Council on Education for 
Journalism recognizes that a continuing 
program of 
schools and departments must be projected 
to make effective the policies of the Ac- 
crediting Committee. A continuing study 
with periodic visits to check the operation 
of the various programs is planned. 

As conditions change in the field, accred- 
ited schools and departments may be asked 
to furnish additional information about 
various phases of their programs. 


Criteria 
A school or department will be judged 


on factual data which in the opinion of 


the Accrediting Committee reflects the re- 
sources available for journalism education. 
These items include the readily measura- 
ble aspects of faculty, library, curricula, 
laboratory facilities, number of students, 
financial support, and employers’ appraisals 
of graduates. 

Complementing this factual data the Ac- 
crediting Committee has established a sys- 
tem of visitation whereby members of the 
committee and regional representatives 
chosen by them will visit each school or 


evaluation and visitation of 


department applying for accreditation ang 
evaluate such intangibles as student mo 
rale, teaching effectiveness, school prestige, 
regional validity, student-faculty relation, 
personality and achievement of faculty, ¢f. 
fectiveness of administrative set-up, ané 
other items of a qualitative nature. 

When a school or department asks for 
accreditation in curricula other than new 
and editorial the visitation committees jp. 
clude representatives from specialized areas 
for which the schools are asking accredits. 
tion. The Council on Radio Journalism and 
the Newspaper Advertising Executives As 
sociation have co-operated in furnishing ad 
ditional members of the visitation com. 
mittees. 

The actual accrediting of a school or 
department will be based upon the weigh. 
ing of the data drawn from the question 
naire, a copy of which is attached, plus the 
qualitative information obtained from per. 
sonal visitation. 

Accompanying the statement of policy 
will be, (1) copy of the factual data ques 
tionnaire, (2) copy of profile chart, (3) 
copy of the Employee Appraisal Form, (4) 
library check list, and (5) visitors’ repon 
form. 





Contents of Nieman Reports for April 


The contents of Nieman Reports (Vol. 2, 
No. 2) for April 1948 will include the fol- 
lowing: “An Unpurchasable Soul”—Jose- 
phus Daniels Wills His Paper and his 
hopes to his children; On Understanding 
the Press, by James S. Pope; A Publisher 
Speaks Up, by W. R. Ronald; Our Censor- 
ship Hangover, by Jack Foisie; The Mac- 
Arthur Censorship, by Pepper Martin; The 
Press Under Pressure, by Zechariah Chafee 
Jr.; The Farmer and the Daily Press, by 
E. W. Kieckhefer; “Capture”—a chapter 
from Six Bells off Java, by W. H. McDou- 
gall; “Some of My Best Friends are Pi- 
rates,” by Robert M. Shaplen; The South- 
ern Revolt, by Hodding Carter and Harry 


S. Ashmore; Imperial Journalism—Moberly 
Bell’s Fight to Save the London Times, by 
Louis M. Lyons; News from Ethiopia, by 
Don Burke; What Makes a Profession? 
by Frank Luther Mott, Sam Eubanks and 
Vannevar Bush; New Publisher Takes 
Over, by John McL. Clark. 


Other features are notes, book reviews, 
the Nieman Scrapbook, and letters from 
Morris Ernst, Richard Neuberger, and 
David F. Cavers. 


Nieman Reports is published quarterly 
by the Society of Nieman Fellows at 4 
Holyoke House, Cambridge, Mass. The sub 
scription rate is $2 a year. 
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American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism 


Thirty-first Convention, Philadelphia, December 29-30, 1947 


HE American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism convened at the War- 
ick Hotel, Philadelphia, December 29 and 
20, 1947. Temple University was host insti- 
ution. 
One hundred fifty-three teachers of jour- 
nalism, representing 79 schools and depart- 
nents in 35 states and the District of Co- 
umbia, registered at the convention. Total 
gistration was 161. 
Institutions and staff members registered 


follow: 


Akron (U. 8. Vance), Alabama (Charles 
®. Bounds), American (Willett Kempton), 
Boston University (John H. Gleason, Alex- 
ander McKlwain), Bowling Green State (Lee 
7. Hafkin), Bradley (David M. White), 
Brandeis (Max R. Grossman), Bucknell 
(Robert M. Ewing), Butler (DeForest 
Q'Dell), California (Robert W. Desmond), 
Colorado (Ralph L. Crosman, A, Gayle Wal- 
drop), Columbia (Richard T. Baker, Burton 
W. Marvin, William O. Trapp), Denver 
(William A. Glenn), Eastern Nazarene 
(Alice Spangenberg), Emory (Floyd Bas- 
kette, Raymond B. Nixon), Eureka (Burrus 
Dickinson), Mlorida State (Earl L. Vance), 
University of Florida (Elmer J. Emig), 
Georgia (John E. Drewry), Houston (Tru- 
man Pouncey), Hunter College (Rosl 

Richek), Illinois (John Paul Jones, Eunice 
Mobr, Lawrence W. Murphy, Robert Pock- 
rass, Wilbur Schramm, Manning Seil, Fred- 
rick S. Siebert, Carl Wermine), Indiana 
(John S. Davenport, James L. Mahler, Poyn- 
ter McEvoy, 8S. G. Savage, Walter A. Steigle- 
man, John E. Stempel), Iowa State (K. R. 
Marvin), Iowa (Lawrence E. Dennis, Leslie 
G. Moeller, Fred M. Pownall), Kansas State 
(Ralph R. Lashbrook, C. J. Medlin), Kan- 
sas (Eimer F. Beth, John R. Malone, Gor- 
don Sabine, Emil L. Telfel), Kent State 
(Alfred A. Crowell, M. J. Radock, C. J. 
Smyth, William D. Taylor), Kentucky (Vic- 
tor R. Portmann, William M. Moore), Le- 
high (S, S. Talbert), Lincoln (Armistead 
Pride), Louisiana State (Marcus M. Wilker- 
son), Maine a og Jordan), Marquette 
(David Host, J. O’Sullivan), Marshall 
(Virginia Lee), Maryland (Jack Y. Bryan), 
University of Miami (Fla.) (Simon Hoch- 
berger, J. L. Julian), Michigan State (Rich- 
ard M. Spong), Michigan (Wesley H. Maur- 
et), Minnesota (Thomas F. Barnhart, Ralph 
D. Casey, Mitchell V. Charnley, Edwin 
Emery, J. Edward Gerald, Fred L. Kildow, 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Harold W. Wilson), 
Mississippi (Gerald Forbes), Missouri (Earl 
English, Donald H, Jones, H. R. Long, 
Frank Luther Mott, Robert M. Neal), Mon- 
tana State (James L. C. Ford), Mt. Hol- 
yoke (Elizabeth Green), Nebraska (William 
F. Swindler), New York University (Ken- 
heth Stewart), North Carolina (Walter 
Spearman), Northwestern (Charles L. Allen, 


Floyd G. Arpan, Curtis D. MacDougall, Ken- 
neth E. Olson, Jacob Scher, Albert A. Sut- 
ton), Notre Dame (Thomas J. Stritch), 
Ohio State (H. R. Jolliffe, Norval Neil 
Luxon, Harry R. O’Brien, Paul H. Wagner), 
Ohio Wesleyan (Broderick H. Johnson), 
Oklahoma A. & M. (Richard B. Eide), Okla- 
homa (Fayette . rr, Oregon (Warren 
Cc. Price), Penn State (Franklin Banner, 
Charles Brown, Stuart A. Mahuran, Freder- 
ick B. Marbut, Cameron Meyers), Pittsburgh 
(Robert X. Graham), Rutgers (William H. 
Boyenton, Burton L. Hotaling, Kenneth Q. 
Jennings, Frederic E. Merwin), San Jose 
State (Dwight Bentel), Southern California 
(Roy L. French), Stanford (Clifford F. 
ba Syracuse (George L. Bird, C. Wes- 
ley Brewster, W. C. Clark, Walton Hutch- 
ins, Robert D. Murphy, William J. Oertel, 
L. B. Siegfried, John R, Whitaker, Roland 
E. Wolseley), Temple (Henry E. Birdsong, 
Fred Byrod, Joseph C. Carter, Henry E. 
Littlehales, J. Douglas Perry, Jacqueline 
Steck), Tennessee Tech. (Sidney L. McGee), 
Tennessee (Willis C. Tucker), Texas (Paul 
J. Thompson), Toledo (Jesse E. Long), 
Tufts (Cecilia Van Auken), Tulane (George 
E. Simmons), Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (Robert H. McNeil), Washington and 
Lee (O. W. Riegel), Washington (M. E. 
Benson), Wayne (Sprague Holden), Welles- 
rf (Charles Kerby-Miller), West Virginia 
(P. I, Reed, Vivian Sorelle), Wilkes (Ger- 
trude M. Williams), Winthrop (Reid H. 
Montgomery), Wisconsin (Lester L. Hawkes, 
Grant M. Hyde, Helen M. Patterson, Sidney 
Pritzert, Henry Ladd Smith, William A. 
Sumner), Wyoming (Wallace R. Biggs), 
Youngstown College (William H. Taft). 


President Wilkerson called the conven- 
tion to order. In his presidential] address he 
remarked: 


We are members of a group whose obll- 
gation is to act as intellectual and moral 
guides to thousands of young Americans. 
We are engaged in preparing young men 
and women for service in a field in which 
they are privileged to uphold one of de- 
mocracy’s great ideals—freedom of the 
press. If we are doing the job Uae geod 
these young men and women should be en- 
thusiastic campaigners for this great ideal, 
and we should see a growing improvement 
in the standards of the American aoe" TS 

We should welcome honest and intelligent 
criticism of the ideals of democracy and the 

rinciples of freedom. It is by constant crit- 
cism and re-evaluation that we reshape our 
own ideas, and this should be true as well 
with our ideals. ... 

We shall, during this meeting, be privi- 
leged to meet with three distinguished Amer- 
icans who will give their views on the im- 
portant question that has been the subject 
of so much recent national discussion— 
freedom of the press. It has been our aim 
to invite speakers who would present the 
different aspects of press freedom. 
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In addition to the Symposium on free- 
dom of the press, the program will consist 
of extensive and intensive round tables all 
dealing with ‘Course Content and Teaching 
Procedures.”’ This central theme was chosen 
for the discussions because it was felt that 
the time was propitious for a very careful 
re-study of the basic courses in journalism 
together with some of the specialized and 
business management courses. 


The first part of a three-part symposium 
on “The Post-War Challenge of Freedom 
of the Press” was led by Ralph W. Page 
of the Washington staff of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. Comments on the topic 
as presented by Mr. Page were led by 
Bounds, Moore, and Marbut. 

Three series of roundtables scheduled 
simultaneously were held following the gen- 
eral symposium. One on basic journalism 
was divided into discussions on reporting, 
led by John Paul Jones (Illinois) and 
editing, led by Joseph C. Carter (Temple). 

In a second roundtable on _ business 
management, Donald H. Jones (Missouri) 
chairman, Leslie G. Moeller (Iowa), John 
S. Davenport (Indiana), and Paul H. Burg- 
doff, circulation director, Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, led the discussion on course con- 
tent and teaching aids. 

A third section on specialized courses 
had Albert A. Sutton (Northwestern) as 
chairman and typography as the topic. V. 
Winfield Challenger, director of printing 
for N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., described the 
Ayer Typographical Exhibition. Laurance 
B. Siegfried (Syracuse) and Thomas F. 
Barnhart (Minnesota) led the discussion 
and described the typographical courses in 
their respective institutions. 

The session on photography was led by 
Alfred A. Crowell (Kent State). William 
C. Eckenberg, staff photographer, New 
York Times, outlined content and empha- 
sized the importance of professional experi- 
ence for the teacher. C. Wesley Brewster 
(Syracuse) and Truman Pouncey (Hous- 
ton) described photography offerings at 
their institutions. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer was host at 
a luncheon attended by 183 delegates and 
Inquirer executives at which Richard A. 
Thornburgh, assistant managing editor, was 
toastmaster. Speakers were Joseph E. Mol- 
loy, Inquirer librarian; Ivan H. Peterman, 
diplomatic correspondent for the Inquirer, 
and John M. McCullough, Inquirer report- 
er and winner of the 1946 Sigma Delta Chi 
award for reporting. The medal was pre- 
sented by the fraternity’s national presi- 
dent, Luther A. Huston, manager of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
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After the luncheon, Ernest K. Ling 
chief of the Washington bureau of Ney 
week, spoke on the second part of ti 
freedom of the press panel. Tucker, Wols 
ley, and Graham led the discussion folloy. 
ing the talk. 

The series of roundtables continued wi 
one on public opinion and communication 
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bine (Kansas), Clifford Weigle (Stan 
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“Communication Agencies and Public The Se 
Opinion” offered at Minnesota. While the to 
focus of the course is on the relation of ning. For 


mass communications to public opinion, it 
also includes discussions of the concep 
of public opinion and the relationship of 
publicity, public relations, advertising, and 
information to the formation of attitudes 
Sabine explained that some of the bes 
but apparently least-used, teaching aids in 
presenting political propaganda for publi 
opinion and mass communication course: 
are the publications now being issued b 
the national American political parties. 
Weigle described contents of courses de- 
veloped at Stanford and at Minnesota to 
teach methodology of research in public 
opinion and mass communication media. 
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He emphasized that such training is in- Presid 
creasingly necessary not only for persons aioe « 
planning to engage in research, but for um. The 


those who, in administrative positions, will 
supervise and apply resulis of studies of 
editorial, advertising, circulation, and pro- 
motion problems. Courses in research meth- 
ods should be given preferably at the ser- 
ior or graduate level, and should be taught 
by personnel having continuing practical 
experience in conducting research. 

Another topic, college newspaper as 4 
laboratory, was discussed under the chait- 
manship of Curtis D. MacDougall (North- 
western). This discussion centered chiefly 
around the question as to whether faculty 
coaching is possible without faculty cet- 
sorship. Participants were Robert M. Neal 
(Missouri), John R. Whitaker (Syracuse), 
and MacDougall. 
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4 roundtable on promotion was under 
he chairmenship of William H. Boyenton 
Rutgers) and Victor R. Portmann (Ken- 
wcky). Boyenton listed promotion manag- 
ss responses to a query sent to large, me- 
‘ym, and small newspapers and showed 
‘js of promotional materials. Methods of 

Jia and market research, sources of mar- 

data, effective analysis and presenta- 

‘on were stressed as fundamental to the 
aching of promotion courses. 

Course content and teaching procedures 
: radio news courses, and the possibilities 
{using television and facsimile were dis- 
ased in the roundtable on radio. Burton 

Hotaling (Rutgers) was assisted by 
Pul H. Wagner (Ohio State) and Willett 
M Kempton (American). It was agreed 
hat radio journalism courses at any col- 
ge or university were largely conditioned 
ly the instruction being given in radio by 
her departments, and the type of studio 
fuilities available on the campus. 

The Saturday Evening Post was host at 
adinner party for 204 guests Monday eve- 
sing. Forty members of the Post’s editorial, 
advertising, educational features, and pro- 
mtion departments were present. Ben 
Hibbs, Post editor, presided and introduced 
sal members who answered questions 
ibout the Post’s operation which at the in- 
vitation of the magazine had been submit- 
ted by mail. 

Tuesday morning’s session opened with 
te third speaker on the press freedo - 

ium, Robert Maynard Hutchins, chan- 
ellor, University of Chicago. A quotation 
fom his remarks appears on page two. 
Gerald, Henry Ladd Smith, and Steigle- 
man led the discussion following Chancel- 
lr Hutchins’ talk. 

President Wilkerson called the business 
sion of the Association to order at 11:20 
im. The following report of the secretary- 
teasurer, amended to include expenses in- 
cident to the convention and additional re- 
cipts at the convention and those mailed 
u 1947, was read by Luxon: 

The office of the secretary-treasurer had 


three objectives for the year 1947: 
First: A substantial increase in Associa- 


Pp 

' Publication of a directory of 
jurnalism teachers 
Third: Establishment of a Placement Bu- 
tau for members. 
The first objective has been a perennial 
tal of the secretary-treasurer since he took 
ice on January 1, 1941. The second and 
third objectives were responsibilities given 
the office by the thirtieth convention of the 

ation meeting in Lexington, Ky., Jan- 
uy 10 and 11, 1947. 


The Association had 502 members on its 
rolls December 31, 1947, a new high mark 
for membership, exceeding by 203 members 
the rege high mark of 299 set in 1946. 
Of this number, 391 were paid up for 1947, 
and 111 were new memberships, effective 
January 1, 1948. 

On December 31, 1946, the Association 
had 258 members paid up for 1946. There 
was, therefore, a net gain of 133 members 
in 1947 over 1946. During 1947, 8 members 
paid their 1946 dues bringing the final to- 
tal for 1946 membership to 266. 

The year just closing has seen 251 new 
members added to the Association for 1947 
and 1948, a number nearly equal to the 
1946 membership. 

These 502 paid-up members represent 177 
four-year institutions of higher learning. In 
addition to the thirty-four member institu- 
tions of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism supplied, 
143 other colleges and universities were rep- 
resented, an increase of fifty institutions 
over the eighty-nine represented in the 1946 
membership. 

The secretary-treasurer in his first year 
in office, 1941, compiled a directory of jour- 
nalism teachers which was published in the 

mber 1941 issue of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. The thirtieth convention au- 
thorized the a of a new directory 
and requested the secretary-treasurer to pro- 
ceed with the compilation of data. This 
1947 directory was published in the Decem- 
ber 1947 issue of the QUARTERLY. Reprints 
are on sale by the secretary-treasurer at 
50 cents a copy. 

By action of the Association at Lexington 
on January 11, 1947, the Association estab- 
lished a Placement Bureau as a permanent 
part of its organization and provided that 
a $2 registration fee be charged each reg- 
istrant. It also provided that the assess- 
ment for obtaining a position through the 
Bureau be one per cent of the first year’s 
salary. ee were that reg- 
istration be limited to Association members 
and that the Bureau should set no stand- 
ards for registrants. In other words, the 
Association voted that the Bureau be a 
listing, not a recommending ogee. The As- 
sociation further voted that the Placement 
Bureau be located in the office of the secre- 
tary-treasurer and authorized the executive 
committee to approve mecessary expendi- 
tures incident te the establishment of the 
Bureau. 

Necessary registration blanks were print- 
ed, the Bureau was publicized in periodicals 
and by direct mail, and some extra steno- 
graphic assistance was hired to care for the 
details of typing copies of registration 
blanks. 

In the months that the Placement Bureau 
has been in operation, seventy-eight mem- 
bers of the Association have registered and 
have paid the $2 registration fee. In this 
period, 311 copies of registration blanks 
have been mailed to thirty-six presidents, 
deans, directors, and department chairmen 
requesting them. Two persons were placed 
effective with the opening of the 1947-1948 
academic year; one in $3,300 and one in a 
$4,000 position. 

The Bureau thus had a potential income 
of $156 from registrants and $73 from as- 
sessments on those placed, a total of $229. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1947 


Receipts 
Balance om ham® December Bh, 2066.2 iis ce sccccccccccvcesccccocses 

1946 dues payments at $3 of 8 members.............ceceeeee $ 24.00 
1947 dues payments at $3 of 110 members...............00. 330.00 
1948 dues payment at $3 of 1 member...........ccccccccccs 3.00 
1949 dues payment at $3 of 1 member..............ccccecees 3.00 
1947 dues payments at $4 of 207 members (1 payment stamps) 828.00 
1948 dues payments at $4 of 287 members................0- 1,148.00 
1949 dues payments at $4 of 3 members..............eceeeees 12.00 
78 Placement Bureau registrations at $2.00 each............. 156.00 
1% assessment for $3,300 job obtained..............eceeeeee 33.00 
ist payment of 1% assessment on $4,000 job obtained.......... 10.00 
128 1947 (Jan.) convention registration fees at $1............ 128.00 
107 1947 (Jan.) convention luncheons at $2..............e05 214.00 
161 1947 (Dec.) convention registration fees at $1........... 161.00 
102 1947 (Dec.) convention luncheons at $3..............+4- 306.00 
3,356.00 

Ee ET eo, Lay ee ET $ 

Expenditures 

Phoenix Hotel, convention luncheons and tips, cash..............- $ 238.00 
Jan. 20 Norval Neil Luxon, 1946 honorarium.................. 50.00 
BO Rey Se. SI, Rs bk co kedicceccewscseccds 12.38 
Feb. 5 Ohio Bell Telephone Company, telegrams.............. 5.23 
10 St. Louis Button Co., Convention badges............... 28.22 
10 University of Kansas Fress, Bulletin.................. 40.89 
10 Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing................0- 1.55 
10 Kenneth Q. Jennings, Flacement B. survey............- 26.75 
20 Ciaries A. THOWRFIIEE, PRIMETIME... ccc cccccccccccccece 100.28 
12 Graduate School.North Univ. Sutton Book............. 2.00 
26 Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy, 2,000 3c stamps.......... 60.00 
Mar. 3 Phoenix Hotel, Committee Boom... ....ccccccccccccece 10.00 
8 Patricia Donahue, typing directory..............e0e00- 10.73 
8 Ohio Bell Telephone Company, telegrams.............. 6.25 
15 Charles A. Trowbridge Company, printing, directory.... 38.11 
28 Patricia Donahue, typing directory.............cceee0e 17.05 
Apr. 1 Journalism Quarterly, apportionment................6- 511.00 
S Ce Gee Se, Ge BD. cc eeesececesescevcces 3.97 
\ oe... £ oR aera re 9.91 
28 Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, stamps..............+. 15.00 
May & Charles A. TrewetGes, POItns. ....cccccvecseccocsccecs 44.81 
5 University of Kansas Press, Bulletin...........eccee0- 19.75 
15 John H. Hain, typing Placement blanks............... 8.13 
June 10 Charles A. Trowbridge, printing... .......ccccccecccee 21.63 
10 University of Kansas Press, Bulletin..............00. 21.20 
July 12 Andrew Chitea, typing placement blanks............... 1.79 
ee a Eira: 6 6 0-0 chins oa. 606 04s ces 2.00 
24 Ronald B. Killinger, typing placement blanks........... 5.53 
Sept. 9 Ronald B. Killinger, typing placement blanks........... 1.95 
Oct. 1 Journalism Quarterly, apportionment.................. 348.00 
17 Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy, stamps............eeee- 45.00 
22 Robert V. Vaughn, typing directory............ccece0. 13.65 
Mov. 10 Mary A. Mieem, Copies GIGCOeee... occ ic ccccccccccccecs 4.88 
i re, a EO ee er ee 21.13 
20 Charlies A. Trowbridge, BrIBting. ......ccccscccccccces 35.03 
20 Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing................... 9.97 
28 Joseph Mann, convention mailing.................ee0.- 3.25 
Dec. 2 Akin Letter Bureau, convention mimeographing......... 59.68 
GS Be Fc. Ss, Ms 5 a6 6 ce cc ce rdeccctcccecosese 17.93 
12 Yostmaster, Lawrence, Kansas, stamps..............56- 18.00 
15 Journalism Quarterly, Directory cost.............eee0- 163.20 
19 Journalism Quarterly, apportionment................. 180.00 
26 Whitehead & Hoag, convention badges................. 30.90 
26 University of Kansas Press, Bulletin.................. 57.35 
26 Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telegrams..............-2eeee8 11.58 
heed. i. 2, Rese ee ee 7.83 
GUMS WOOSTER GS TOT GER. ok cc ccc ccccccticvcecccccce 4.00 


$ 781.9 


$4,137.92 
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AASDJ, luncheons, December 31, Hotel Warwick........ 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telegrams............... 
Robert V. Vaughn, typing dues receipts eeece 
Charles A, 5 Ae temes 4 egy printing (convention).. 
Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy, business reply postage.... 
Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy, stamps for merger mail... 
Bank charges since convention 


321.00 
4.41 


Total expenditures 1947 to date 


*Balance on hand, January 31, 1948 $1,378.96 


—_—— 


*Books transferred to new secretary-treasurer on this date. 


Account with the Journalism Quarterly 


Due QUARTERLY for share of 1946 dues collected in 1947 
Due QUARTERLY for $1 extra for 1947 dues collected in 1946 
Due QUARTERLY for share of 1947 dues collected in 1947 
Due QUARTERLY for share of 1948 dues collected in 1947 
Due QUARTERLY for share of 1949 dues collected in 1948 


al due QUARTERLY....... ee 
It amount due QUARTERLY in 1947 

April 1 Paid QUARTERLY 

Oct. 1 Paid QUARTERLY 

Dec, 19 Paid QUARTERLY 


1 paid QUARTERLY 
Total pad PERLY in 1948 and 1949 for dues collected in 1947...... 


1,039.00 
885.00 


$1,924.00 





One of the registrants took advantage of 
the option of paying his 1% assessment in 
installments and to date has paid $10, 
thereby making the actual 1947 income of 
the Bureau $199. 

There is no question but that the receipts 
from the Placement Bureau will exceed ex- 
penditures. In this first year of operation, 
because of the nature of the work of pub- 
licizing the Bureau and the Directory, it 
was hard.to determine exactly the cost of 
each venture in printing and typing expendi- 
tures, but the expenditures were less than 
receipts. As both teacher-members and ad- 
ministrative officials make more use of the 
Bureau, it should be able to expand its ac- 
tivities and become a_ revenue-producing 
agency of the Association. 

Paid-up membership in the Association at 
the close of business on December 31 of 
each year follows: 


The office worked hard to maintain mem- 
tership in the Association during the war 
years when no conventions were held. In 
the past seven years the office inaugurated 
the plan of mailing individual dues receipts 
to members, a carbon copy of which is on 
fle in the secretary-treasurer’s office. It pro- 
vided each member with a postage-free en- 
Yelope for use in paying dues. It removed 
from membership rolis those members who 
became in arrears in dues payments, It 


mailed dues statements at least three times 
each year to members whose dues were un- 
paid. It published two directories of jour- 
nalism teachers and, as has been related, 
established the Placement Bureau. 

It has been a pleasant duty serving the 
Association. My circle of acquaintances and 
friends among teachers of journalism has 
been greatly widened. I still believe strong- 
ly that membership in the Association can 
and should be held by a much greater num- 
ber of teachers of journalism. In retiring 
from office, I want to take this opportunity 
in person and in print to thank the officers 
and members of the Association for their 
unfailing courtesy and cooperation in the 
seven years it has been my privilege to 
serve as secretary-treasurer. 


Olson moved that the Association ex- 
press its thanks to the retiring secretary- 
treasurer for his seven years of service by 
a rising vote of thanks. Members stood and 
applauded. 

President Wilkerson called on Nafziger 
to report on plans for a merger of journal- 
ism-education associations. Nafziger report- 
ed that a joint committee headed by Mott 
would make the report. Mott moved that 
the present joint committee be discharged 
and that the newly-elected president of the 
Association cooperate in exploring further 
the wishes of Association members regard- 
ing a merger by appointing one member of 
the Association to a three-man committee 
which would bring to the 1948 conventions 
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of the two associations plans for a merger, 
if the committee found that the sentiment 
of the members favored the merger. Sec- 
onded by Olson, the motion was approved. 

Beth made a brief report on the Journal- 
ism Bulletin, two issues of which were pub- 
lished in 1947. Swindler moved that the 
Bulletin be continued as a permanent and 
regular publication financed by the Asso- 
ciation. Motion was seconded by Miss Pat- 
terson. After suggestions from the floor 
as to names for the publication, an amend- 
ment, moved by Simmons and seconded by 
Casey, provided that the name of the pub- 
lication be chosen by the editors of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and of the Journal- 
ism Bulletin. Amendment passed. Question 
on the continuation of the publication of 
the Bulletin was called. Motion passed. 
Bounds nominated Beth as editor. After 
Beth questioned if he would have sufficient 
time to serve, Nixon moved, Waldrop sec- 
onded a motion that the new editor be 
chosen by the executive committee of the 
Association. Motion passed. 

Report of the nominating committee, con- 
sisting of Biggs, Banner, and Ford, was 
presented by Ford. This report, nominat- 
ing Bounds and Laurence R. Campbell 
(Oregon) for president; Birdsong and A. 
L. Higginbotham (Nevada) for vice-presi- 
dent and Beth for secretary-treasurer, was 


circulated in advance of the convention tp 
Association members by mail by the secre. 
tary-treasurer’s office. 

Upon call for nominations from the floor 
Allen nominated Wolseley and Hotaling 
nominated Henry Ladd Smith for preg. 
dent. The results were: Wolseley president, 
and Birdsong, vice-president. Beth, Unop- 
posed, had been elected by acclamation, 

President Wilkerson appointed James Ff. 
Pollard (Ohio State), Jolliffe, and Wag. 
ner as an auditing committee to make the 
final audit on association books before they 
are turned over to the new secretary-treas. 
urer. 

Wolseley asked that the Association give 
some consideration to the challenge men. 
tioned by Chancellor Hutchins that jou. 
nalism education associations might wel] 
be the channel through which the critical 
function of mass communication agencies 
be continued. Mott suggested that a com. 
mittee might well be appointed to study 
the feasibility of the Association carrying 
on such an inquiry. 

President Wilkerson thanked member 
and officers of the Association for their co- 
operation during his term. 

The business session adjourned at 


12:25 p.m. 
NORVAL NEIL LUXON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


American Association of Schools 


And Departments of Journalism 
Twenty-seventh Convention, Philadelphia, December 30-31, 1947 


The business session of the convention 
of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism was called 
to order by President Robert W. Desmond 
(California) at 9:30 a.m. Wednesday, De- 
cember 31, 1947. 

Faculty members of Association institu- 
tions had attended the thirty-first conven- 
tion of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism December 29, and Tues- 
day, December 30. A joint luncheon was 
held by the two Associations on Tuesday 
at which James B. Reston, national and dip- 
lomatic correspondent of the New York 
Times was the main speaker. Host for the 
luncheon was Temple University. Henry 
E. Birdsong, chairman of the department 
of journalism at that institution, presided 
and introduced Harry A. Cochran, dean of 


the School of Commerce, who welcomed 
delegates. Following the luncheon a panel 
entitled “Making the Newspaper and Mak- 
ing It Right,” at which Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall (Northwestern) presided, was 
held. Participants were: Vincent S. Jones, 
executive editor, Utica Observer-Dispatch 
and Utica Daily Press (see page 17) ; Her- 
bert Elliston, editor, Washington Post, who 
discussed “The Editorial Page;” Marquis 
Childs, Washington columnist, who spoke 
on “The Place of the Columnist;” and 
Floyd Taylor, who described “The Work 
of the American Press Institute.” 

One hundred sixty-eight persons were 
guests of the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin at a dinner party at the Bulletins 
Homemaker’s Center. Richard W. Slocum, 
secretary and general manager of the Bul- 
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letin, presided and introduced other Bulle- 
tin executives and employees who partici- 
pated in the program. 

Roll call at the Wednesday morning 
business session showed that for the first 
time in 10 years, all 34 member institu- 
tions were represented, (Institutions and 
safi members listed on page 91). 

Following presentation of the report of 
the secretary-treasurer (See page 102), 
Schramm reported for the Council on Radio 
Journalism as follows: 


The Council has undertaken three major 
tasks in addition to a number of minor 
ones. The first of these was to develop and 
print a statement of standards for the 
teaching of radio journalism. These stand- 
ards have been helpful to schools initiating 
programs in radio journalism, and to our 
own committees of visitation and accredita- 
tion. Copies are still available on request 
to any officer of the Council. 

The Council has also developed a program 
of internships in radio station news rooms, 
for teachers of radio journalism. Highteen 
of these internships have been given and 
seventeen teachers now active in schools 
of journalism have profited thereby, At its 
latest meeting, the Council voted to extend 
the opportunities of this internship to grad- 
vate students in schools of journalism, pro- 
viding that the students have assurance of 
a teaching job when they complete their 
graduate study. These internships are ordi- 
narily for three summer months and pay 
about $50 a week. From our experience 
over three years, and on the basis of great 
enthusiasm expressed by every intern who 
bas been through the process, I want to 
urge deans, directors, and department heads 
to take advantage of this unusual opportu- 
nity, either on behalf of their teachers or 
of their graduate students who are to be- 
come teachers. Applications should be made 
in the spring, directly to Arthur Stringer, 
Secretary of the Council on Radio Journal- 
~ 1770 N Street, N. W., Washington, 
.c 

This year the Council has undertaken a 
third major job—a study of the content 
and titles of courses in radio journalism. 
Information has been gathered from 600 
schools. The Council now has in its posses- 
sion more data on how radio journalism is 
actually being taught than is anywhere else 
available. This material has been studied, 
recommendations have been framed, and a 
full report will be sent within a short time 
to schools and departments offering any 
work in the field, and to universities and 
colleges which have indicated any interest 
in the report. 

The by-laws of the Council prohibit dual 
representation from any university. For 
that reason, I resigned from the Council 
when I moved last fall to the University 
of Illinois, which was already represented. 
That resignation’ takes effect today, and 
effective today Mitchell V. Charniey, of 
Minnesota, becomes chairman, and E. R. 
Vadeboncoeur, of Station WSYR, Syracuse, 
becomes vice-chairman. Arthur Stringer, of 
the NAB, remains ag secretary. I make this 
‘xplanation to this convention today not 


only to introduce the new officers, but also 
to thank this Association for the privilege 
of serving, as representative and chairman, 
for the last three years. i 

Report of the Council on Research in 


Journalism was presented by English: 

Copies of the 1946-47 “Research in Prog- 
ress” report have already been mailed to 
member institutions. This Sa 
compilation was made by Frederic E, Mer- 
win (Rutgers), who made requests for re- 
search reports to all AASDJ schools as well 
as all non-member institutions listed in 
Editor and Publisher Yearbook. Twenty-six 
member schools and five non-member schools 
turned in reports on their staff and student 
research projects. The Council welcomes 
suggestions as to ways and means of mak- 
ing this yearly publication more useful to 
all. 

A sub-committee on standardization of 
readership studies headed by Chilton R. 
Bush (Stanford), was appointed last spring 
to make preliminary investigations in this 
field. The need for some consistency in 
readership survey methods was pointed out 
in the Council’s report of last year. Bush 
interviewed workers in this field and found 
researchers in both the commercial and edu- 
eational fields willing to cooperate in ex- 
perimental studies. Recently the Newspaper 
Association Managers and the Weekly News- 
paper Bureau have become interested in 
this undertaking. 

Ralph O. Nafziger (Minnesota) reports 
that the manuscripts on Journalism Re- 
search Methods have been completed and 
that the compilation will soon move on to 
the press. 

No manuscript complying with the speci- 
fications set up for the Monograph Series 
has been received by the Council during 
the year. Through the courtesy of the 
Louisiana State University Press the Coun- 
cil is able to publish in book form original 
—— of journalism research = in 
ength from 18,000 to 20,000 words. It is 
stipulated that the published work should 
be useful to publishers, journalism teach- 
ers, or research workers. 


President Desmond then delivered his 
presidential address (see page 33). 

A panel on “The Press and the World 
Today” was presided over by President 
Desmond in the temporary absence of Naf- 
ziger. Participating were J. C. Oestreicher, 
director of foreign service for Internation- 
al News Service; M. W. Fodor, foreign 
correspondent, and Fred E. Meinholtz, di- 
rector of communications for the New 
York Times. 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, discussed “The Role of 
Criticism in the Management of Mass 
Communications.” (This address is to be 
published in a report of the first confer- 
ence on communications of the Institute 
of Communications Research at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.) 

A luncheon attended by 107 delegates 
and guests was held in the Mirror Room 
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at 12:30 p.m. Speaking at the luncheon 
was Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, whose topic was 
“The Place of the Newspaper in the Com- 
munity.” 

Immediately following the luncheon the 
meeting was reconvened for a forum on 
“Education for Journalism” under the 
chairmanship of Mott. Dwight Marvin, edi- 
tor of the Record Newspapers, Troy, N. Y., 
and chairman of the American Council on 
Education for Journalism, spoke on “The 
Editor Looks at Journalism Education,” 
after which A. J. Liebling, New Yorker 
columnist, talked informally on newspa- 
pers and newspaper work under the title, 
“A School for Publishers.” 

English, executive secretary of the Ac- 
crediting Committee of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, in 
making a progress report on accrediting 
to date, said that 16 schools and depart- 
ments had been inspected and that it was 
hoped that the remaining 25 visitations 
could be completed on schedule. He dis- 
cussed procedures and described the Em- 
ployee Appraisal Form being used in con- 
nection with the gathering of accerditing 
data. 

The business meeting of the Association 
was reconvened by President Desmond at 
3:50 p.m. 

Mott moved that the incoming president 
of the Association cooperate with the pres- 
idents of other journalism-education asso- 
ciations in the appointment of a commit- 
tee of three which would bring to the 1948 
conventions of the associations plans for 
a merger, if the committee found that the 
sentiment of members favored the merger. 
Mott said that, as chairman of the 1947 
joint committee on merger plans, he would 
draw up a questionnaire to be mailed to 
all members, not as a ballot, but to de- 
termine sentiment of members which might 
guide the members of the new committee 
in drawing up their proposals. Mott’s mo- 
tion, seconded by Stempel, was approved. 

Lashbrook, chairman of the Council on 
Standards of Journalism, presented for ap- 
proval the Statement of Policy of the Ac- 
crediting Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, pointing 
out that the Accrediting Committee, the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, and the Council on Standards of 
Journalism had each unanimously ap- 
proved the statement, which had been 
requested by the Joint Committee on Ac- 
crediting of the Association of American 


Universities, the Association of Land Gry 
Colleges and Universities, the National A, 
sociation of State Universities, and the 4. 
sociation of Urban Universities. Second 
by Crosman and Swindler, the statemey 
was unanimously approved. (See page 8g) 

Pownall made the following report {y, 
the Committee on Newspaper Busines 
Management Practices: 


The Committee on Newspaper Bysines 
Management Practices was created a yea 
ago at the meeting in Lexington. 

Our committee is primarily a coordina: 
ing agency. Old contacts with profession, 
groups have been maintained and some ney 
exchange arrangements have been added 
The American Association of Schools anj 
Departments of Journalism has what might 
be called partnership committees in th 
American Association of Advertising Agep. 
cies, the Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, the International Circulation 
Managers Association, the National News. 
paper Promotion Association, and the Asso. 
ciation of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers. 

A joint meeting of the teaching and pr. 
fessional groups was held in Chicago, Octo 
ber 14. As a result of this meeting, a thor. 
ough study of business department courses, 
personnel, research, and services is now in 
progress. Member institutions will soon 
asked to supply the detailed information 
We are asking for your whole-hearted co- 
operation. This study of business courses, 
research, and services is under the direc- 
tion of Charles L. Allen of Northwestern. 

The committee has seen convincing evi. 
dence of the great and still more promising 
success of the summer internships for 
teachers of advertising courses. There were 
four internships with members of the NAEA 
last summer. Reports from the professional 
side of the arrangement were the most en- 
thusiastic of all. This was reflected in all 
the trade papers. The number of interns 
could be and should be considerably in- 
creased next summer. Karl T. Finn and 
other officials in NAEA say there is no 
difficulty whatsoever in placement. The need 
is for more applicants. 

Professional members have made it clear 
to the joint committee that the internship 
plan can readily be extended to all the 
constituent associations. 

ICMA scholarships for students of s- 
perior ability and demonstrated interest are 
equally productive in the advancement of 
practical joint professional and _ teaching 
effort. This too can be extended to other 
associations. Professional groups repeatedly 
say, “Tell us what you want.” 

Court Conlee, promotion and research mat- 
ager of the Milwaukee Journal and chair- 
man of the NNPA education committee, will 
give the schools all he has. Among other 
things, he is working on a suggested pro 
motion course outline. 

Ralph Horton of the Detroit News, rep 
resenting ANCAM, newest in the joint com 
mittee, came to the Chicago meeting for 
instruction and assignments, To the limit 
of its ability ANCAM will supply the schools 
with the “Encyclopedia of Classified Ad 
vertising” on the same basis as the distri: 
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bution to its own members. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Charles W. Horn, classified 
advertising manager of the Los Angeles 
graminer and first vice - president of 
4ANCAM. 

The AAAA’s examination program, de- 
sribed at this convention a year ago, should 
now be more closely correlated with the 
work of our committee and with advertising 
teaching programs. 

At the suggestion of our agency division 
chairman, our committee recommends that 
its name be changed from “Committee on 
Newspaper Business Management Practices” 
to “Committee on Business Management 
Practices.” 

Upon motion by Pownall, seconded by 
Barnhart, the report was approved. 

Nafziger reported for the Committee on 
Liaison with Foreign Schools of Journalism 
as follows: 


The committee undertook the following 
activities during 1947: 

1. AS an initial act of cooperation with 
Chinese Schools of Journalism, through the 
newly organized Chinese council on educa- 
tion for journalism, a collection of journal- 
ism books was made for shipment to China. 
About 30 books were received by Robert W. 
Desmond, who acted as a clearing house for 
the project. Directions for shipping the 
books are expected from Hubert Liang. 

2, An inquiry by Curtis D. MacDougall 
to the Department of State about chances 
for appointment of a journalism teacher to 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships under 
the Fulbright Act resulted in a response 
that board members would be chosen with- 
out representation “from specialized disci- 
plines as such.” 

3. In cooperation with the _ secretary- 
treasurer of AASDJ, correspondence was 
carried on with the Department of State 
concerning data on curricula in American 
schools of journalism, textbooks used in our 
schools, and other information which the 
Department of State is being called upon 
to supply to foreign countries. 

4. Richard W. Beckman of the commit- 
tee has investigated the possibility of de- 
vising a screening process for foreign stu- 
dents who wish to study journalism in this 
country and for setting up a clearing cen- 
ter for the exchange of students among 
journalism students. 

5. The committee received an offer of 
help, advice, and cooperation from Don Pat- 
terson, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. Mr. 
Patterson has expressed keen interest in the 
committee’s work. 

It is evident from the spade work which 
the committee has undertaken this year 
that a considerable amount of cooperation 
with foreign schools, foreign students of 
journalism, the Department of State, and 
UNESCO can be effected if it is the wish 
of AASDJ to carry on with this work. It 
is recommended that the following activi- 
ties be undertaken by AASDJ: 

_ 1. A statement on journalism education 
in the United States should be drawn up 
and published in printed or mimeograph 
form for use in answer to an increasing 
umber of inquiries about American schools 
of journalism. This task might be under- 
taken by the Council om Standards of Jour- 
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nalism. It is recommended that the secre- 
tary-treasurer serve as a clearing house for 
inquiries and for distribution of the state- 
ment. The statement should discuss such 
matters as the objectives of journalism edu- 
cation, organization of American schools of 
journalism, curricula, entrance requirements, 
requirements for graduation, textbooks, bib- 
liographical references, financial support, de- 
grees granted, scholarships and fellowships 
available to foreign students, and careers 
undertaken by graduates, organizations of 
journalism teachers and schools, and a list 
of journalism schools in the United States. 

2. That a listing and a study of foreign 
schools of journalism be undertaken. 

3. That the AASDJ allocate the func- 
tions of this committee to one of its per- 
manent committees, councils or officers. 

Your committee moves approval of its 
report and asks that it be discharged. 

Nafziger moved, Stempel seconded, adop- 
tion of the report. Motion passed. 

Mrs. Mohr presented a mimeographed re- 
port for the Library Committee. 

In addition, the following oral report was 
made by the chairman: 

It was suggested that the committee con- 
tinue to work along the lines of the rec- 
ommendations adopted at last year’s con- 
vention and that it give attention to the 
following: 

1. Bibliographic cooperation to save du- 
plication in various projects currently be- 
ing carried on or under consideration in 
the various schools and that some thought 
be given to the advisability of setting up 
a central clearing house for bibliographic 
work of the member institutions. 

2. Working out a uniform terminology 
to be used in connection with number (1) 
so that those new to the field can expect 
to get maximum benefit from any biblio- 
graphic work carried on. 

3. Sponsoring attention to new reference 
books which would be of particular value 
in Schools of Journalism, and to urge that 
such books be reviewed in the JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

Upon motion by Mrs. Mohr, seconded 
by Stempel, the report was received. 

In the absence of Wilkerson, chairman 
of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY committee, 
Nixon made the following report: 

As indicated by the Business Manager’s 
report, the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY has con- 
tinued to grow in circulation and has main- 
tained a sound financial position despite 
mounting costs of production. The most 
gratifying fact from an editorial standpoint, 
however, is the growing interest in the 


content of the magazine. This is evidenced 
both by the larger number of contributions 
received and by the appreciative response to 
those published. Seventy-five per cent of 
the major articles in the 1947 volume have 
come from teachers and graduate students 
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in schools of journalism, as compared with 
only 41 per cent in 1946. 

The time is approaching when an increase 
in the average number of pages will be 
necessary to assure adequate coverage of 
significant developments in the field of com- 
munications research. Any enlargement of 
this kind will be contingent, of course, upon 
additional revenue. Until that is available, 
a condensation of certain types of research 
articles and of the reviews of less important 
books may enable us to utilize the present 
number of pages to better advantage. 

The editor repeats here the request he has 
made each year since he took office: that 
every member of the two sponsoring associa- 
tions consider himself an eg officio member 
of the QUARTERLY staff and seek to stimulate 
both subscriptions adn contributions. Sug- 
gestions as to possible contributors, includ- 
ing book reviewers, are always welcome. 

The response to the two single topic 
issues—Radio Journalism, edited in 1946 by 
Dr. Wilbur Schramm, and Photo-Journalism, 
edited in 1947 by Prof. Floyd G. Arpan— 
has exceeded expectations. Nearly 300 extra 
copies of each of these numbers were sold, 
mostly to practicing journalists. Some of 
these single-copy buyers have become regular 
subscribers. An issue on Magazine Journal- 
ism is planned for September 1948 under 
the editorship of Frof. Roland E. Wolseley 
of Syracuse University. 

Through the cooperation of several indi- 
viduals, particularly Prof. Leon Nelson Flint 
and Dr. Fred 8, Siebert, the QUARTERLY this 
year completed an official bound file of all 
24 volumes of the magazine. As one result, 
a major project for 1948 will be the com- 
pilation of an analytical index of Volumes 
I through XXV. This will be published as 
a supplement to the December issue. Mrs. 
Eunice Collins Mohr, chairman of the 
AASDJ Library Committee, has agreed to 
serve as editor of the index, and the Insti- 
tute of Communications Research at the 
University of Illinois has made a_ special 
grant to assist in financing publication. 

The possibility of obtaining further sub- 
sidies of this kind should be explored as a 
means of obtaining the additional financial 
support needed to enlarge the magazine. 


Moved by Ford, seconded by Mott, the 
report was approved. 

Casey, reporting as chairman of the joint 
Resolutions Committee, moved adoption of 
the following resolutions, each of which was 
seconded by MacDougall: 


RESOLVED: That these Associations in- 
struct the Secretary-Treasurer to thank the 
retiring and continuing officers of the two 
Associations and the Editor of the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY and his staff for their 
unselfish work on behalf of school and de- 
partment endeavor during the past year. 

That the Secretary-Treasurer thank the 
participants in the 1947 programs of the 
Associations and the officers and commit- 
tees who were charged with 7 
for the convention programs, an 

That a special vote of thanks be extended 
to Temple University, its Department of 
Journalism and its staff for their excellent 
work as hosts to the two Associations. 

RESOLVED: That the President of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism appoint a commit- 


tee to study measures that can be takep 

by the Association to evaluate the perforn. 

ance of the communication agencies durip 

1948 and succeeding years, and that it cop. 

sider in some detail what contribution cay 

2 made in this direction by the Associa. 
on. 

RESOLVED: That the American Associa. 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jovyr. 
nalism formally thank the newspaper orgap. 
izations that have cooperated so generously 
and willingly to the Accrediting progran, 
and that this thanks be extended also t 
the radio groups that have extended cooper. 
ation to the schools of journalism, partic. 
ularly through their participation in the 
Council on Radio Journalism. 

RESOLVED: That the American Asso 
ciation of Schools and Departments of Jour. 
nalism and the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism view with interes 
and approval the pre sal by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultur. 
al Organization to sponsor the formation 
of an International Institute of Press andj 
Information; that they regard such Inter. 
national Institute as of high potential value 
in raisi standards of journalism and in 
contributing toward the safeguarding of 
peace; that they see the hope that one 
or more of the philanthropic organizations 
and publishing organizations in the United 
States will respond to the need for finap- 
cial port for such an International Insti- 
tute. Further, the AASDJ expresses a will- 
ingness to aid in support of the Institute 
in any way which may seem desirable by 
the Institute, 

Whereas, these Associations often in the 
past have affirmed belief in the American 
democratic principle of freedom of the press, 
meaning no restraint prior to publication 
except that imposed by libel and other laws 
and by an editor’s sense of social responsi- 
bility ; and 

Whereas, any threat to that freedom is 
a matter of grave concern to us both as 
teachers and as citizens in a democracy, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That these Associa- 
tions are unequivocally opposed to censor- 
ship of undergraduate publications in any 
form whatever, de jure or de facto; 

That every teacher of journalism is duty 
bound to oppose all such censorship or 
threats of such censorship to the fullest ex- 
tent of his ability; and 

That copies of this resolution be sent to 
all presidents, boards of publication (or 
their ees). and all other administra- 
tive officers who might conceivably be in- 
volved or concerned in all institutions rep- 
resented in the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Whereas, the approval in the coming 
spring of the Accrediting Program, which 
will establish new standards in the field of 
education for journalism, will give oppor- 
tunity to e out to the public and to 
professional groups and individuals in the 
communications industries the purposes, pol- 
icies, and records of the schools and depart- 
ments of journalism that make up the men- 
bership of the Accredited group, 

Whereas, some machinery needs to be 
created to cooperate with the AmericaD 
Council on Education for Journalism in such 
a program of public and professional educa- 


tion, 
BE IT RESOLVED, That the executive 
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ommittee of the American Association of 
schools and Departments of Journalism for- 
mulate a broad program of public relations 
dealing with the aforementioned matter and 
if necessary that it appoint a special com- 
mittee to work on the details of this pro- 


ey hereas, the schools and departments of 
journalism have been associated directly 
with Sigma Delta Chi since its foundation, 
Whereas, both the schools and depart- 
ments and the fraternity have stood for a 
close relationship between the individual lo- 
cal chapters and the national organization, 
d 
"Whereas, the schools and departments 
wish to give support to the sound and in- 
telligent development of professional chap- 


ers, 
BE IT RESOLVED, That the future de- 
velopment of Sigma Delta Chi take place 
within the original framework of the fra- 
ternity to the extent that the university or 
campus chapters retain their autonomy and 
influence. 

Whereas, the Saturday Evening Post, with 
its Case Histories, has created an educa- 
tional service of much practical value in 
the teaching of feature writing, advertising, 
and fiction writing; and 

Whereas, the Post has offered to bring 
these Case Histories together in book form 
and to contribute royalties from such a pub- 
licaiton to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, after 
suitable payment to those whose work is 
included in the book. 

BE IT RESOLVED, (1) That the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism and the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism commend 
the Post, together with Glenn Gundell and 
his associates for the establishment of the 
educational service; (2) That the Associa- 
tions approve the book idea; (3) That the 
Associations express their appreciation to 
the Post for offering to make profits from 
its proposed book publication available to 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and (4) That 
the incoming president of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism be authorized to appoint 
whatever committee or representative that 
he may deem necessary or desirable to work 
with the Post in the continuation of its 
educational service, its Case Histories, and 
its proposed book. 


The eight resolutions were unanimously 
approved, 

A ninth resolution, defining the term 
‘professional employee,” after discussion 
participated in by Crosman, Swindler, Ford, 
Casey, Luxon, and others, upon motion by 
Swindler was tabled because “of the fact 
that the Association has insufficient knowl- 
edge” of the background of this proposal. 
Crosman seconded the motion to table, 
vhich was approved. 

_Ford presented the report of the audit- 
ing committee as follows: 


The auditing committee has inspected the 
financial statements of the JOURNALISM 
QuarTERLY for the year of 1947 and has 
found them to be in order and correct. 
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The auditing committee has inspected the 
financial report of the treasurer of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 

tments of Journalism and believes it to 

satisfactory. In order to assist the new 
treasurer, it recommends that a detailed 
accounting be made by the outgoing treas- 
urer to aid the new officer in assumption 
of his duties. 


Moved by Ford, seconded by Banner, the 
report was approved. 

President Desmond appointed James E. 
Pollard, H. R. Jolliffe, and Paul H. Wag- 
ner, all of Ohio State, as an interim audit- 
ing committee to make a final check of 
the records before they are transferred to 
the new secretary-treasurer. 

Hyde reported for the joint Committee 
on Time and Place. A mail invitation to 
meet in Boston had been received from 
James H. Gleason, Boston University. Per- 
sonal invitations to meet in Pittsburgh were 
extended by Robert X. Graham; in Minne- 
apolis by Ralph D. Casey; in Colorado by 
Ralph L. Crosman, and in Madison by 
Henry Ladd Smith. Hyde also reported re- 
quests that the convention meet in Sep- 
tember rather than in December. An infor- 
mal show of hands at Hyde’s request 
showed 13 in favor of September as against 
eight opposed to that time. An informal 
show of hands showed 18 favoring Denver 
or Estes Park, 12 favoring Minneapolis, and 
12 Madison. Casey moved that the time 
and place of the 1948 conventions be de- 
cided by the executive committees of the 
two Associations. Seconded by Swindler, 
the motion passed. 

Stempel presented the following report 
of the Nominating Committee and moved 
that the secretary-treasurer be instructed 
to cast a unanimous ballot for all positions 
except the one for which two persons were 
nominated. 

For president, Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio 
State) ; for vice-president, Kenneth R. Mar- 
vin (Iowa State); for secretary-treasurer, 
Elmer F. Beth (Kansas); for members 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, terms expiring in 1950, Frank L. 
Mott (Missouri) and Ralph D. Casey (Min- 
nesota); for alternate, term expiring in 
1950, John E. Drewry (Georgia) ; for mem- 
bers Accrediting Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism 
terms expiring in 1950, Norval Neil Luxon 
(Ohio State) and Ralph O. Nafziger (Min- 
nesota), nominated by the Council on 
Standards of Journalism; for member, 


Council on Radio Journalism, term expir- 
ing in 1950, Mitchell V. Charnley (Minne- 
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sota) ; for member Council on Radio Jour- 
nalism to fill out unexpired term of Wilbur 
Schramm, resigned, term expiring in 1949, 
one to be elected, Baskett Mosse (North- 
western) and Paul H. Wagner (Ohio 
State). 

Stempel’s motion, seconded by Moeller, 
was adopted unanimously. 

A count of the ballots for Mosse and 
Wagner revealed a tie vote with just over 
half of the member institutions present. It 
was moved by Casey, seconded by Swin- 
dler, that the secretary-treasurer conduct 
a mail vote among the members to deter- 
mine the outcome of the Mosse-Wagner 
contest. Motion was passed. (In the mail 
election Wagner was elected.) 

President Desmond thanked officers and 
members for their cooperation during his 
year in office and declared the convention 


adjourned. 
NORVAL NEIL LUXON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOLS and DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 1947 

The secretary-treasurer of the Association 
by constitutional provision is required to 
report on: 

1) the work of the Association 

2) the meetings and action of the exec- 
utive committee, and 

3) the receipts and expenditurrs during 
the year. 

In 1947, since Robert W. Desmond (Cali- 
fornia) took office as president on January 
10, the Association through its duly elected 
oficers has taken the following actions: 

President Desmond appointed himself, 
Raymond B. Nixon (Emory), editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and Norval Neil 
Luxon (Ohio State), secretary-treasurer, to 
represent the Association on the American 
Council on Education. 

President Desmond also appointed the 
following committees: 

Program: Robert W. Desmond (Califor- 
nia) and M. M. Wilkerson (Louisiana 
State), co-chairmen, J. Douglas Perry and 
Henry E. Birdsong (Temple), arrangements, 
Frederic BE. Merwin (Rutgers), Roscoe El- 
lard (Columbia), Franklin Banner (Penn 
State), and Max R. Grossman (Brandeis). 

Nominations: John E. Stempel (Indiana), 
chairman; J. L. O'Sullivan (Marquette), 
James E. Pollard (Ohio State), Paul J. 
— (Texas), Wilbur Schramm (lIlli- 
nois). 

Newspaper Business Management Prac- 


tices: Fred Pownall (Iowa), chairman: 
Thomas F. Barnhart (Minnesota), commit. 
tee coordinator; Charles L. Allen (North. 
western), William J. Oecrtel (Syracuse) 
Arne Rae (Illinois), and Donald W. Dayis 
(Penn State). 

Resolutions: Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota) 
chairman; John EB. Drewry (Georgia), Cur. 
tis D. MacDougall (Northwestern), Merrit 
E. Benson (Washington), George L. Bird 
(Syracuse). 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY: Raymond R 
Nixon (Bmory), Frank L. Mott (Missouri). 
M. M. Wilkerson (Louisiana State), chair. 
man, Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota). 

Liaison with Foreign Schools: Ralph 0 
Nafziger (Minnesota), chairman; Richard 
W. Beckman (Iowa State), James L. C. Ford 


(Montana State), Curtis D. MacDougal) 
ha | aaa Howard R. Long (Mis. 
souri). 


Time and Filace: Grant M. Hyde (Wiscon- 
sin), chairman; Kenneth R. Marvin (lowa 
State), Clement E. Trout (Oklahoma A. & 
M.), Kenneth Q. Jennings (Rutgers). 

Auditing: Franklin Banner (Penn State), 
James L. C. Ford (Montana State). 

The Association was represented at the 
following meetings by the persons listed: 

National Conference on UNESCO, Phila. 
delphia, March 24, 25, 26, Robert W. Des. 
mond (California), O. W. Riegel (Washing. 
ton and Lee). 

American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Sciences, Philadelphia, April 18, 19, 
Franklin Banner (Penn State), Frederic E. 
Merwin (Rutgers). 

American Council on Education, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., May 2, 3, Raymond B. Nixon 
(Emory). 

Mountain-Plains Regional Conference on 
UNESCO, Denver, May 15, 16, 17, A. Gayle 
Waldrop (Colorado). 


The secretary-treasurer continued to mail 
lists of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism to persons requesting information 
about journalism as a profession. Several 
hundred were mailed in response to re- 
quests, most of which came following lis- 
ing of the secretary-treasurer’s office as @ 
source of information in various magazines 
of national circulation. 

The revised constitution of the Associe- 
tion was mimeographed and two copies 
mailed to each member institution. 

The executive committee held no meet- 
ings during 1947 and took no official action 
other than to authorize the payment of et- 
penses of Raymond B. Nixon (Emory) 2: 
delegate to the convention of the American 
Council on Education. 

The Association’s financial position is 
somewhat improved over 1946 despite the 
fact that 1947 was a year of heavy expendi- 
tures. The Association has $321.72 in the 
bank as compared with $155.56 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, with bills of $200 outstand- 
ing then. 

In closing, after serving seven years 4 
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weretary-treasurer of the Association, I members for their cooperation. It has been 


wis 


h to thank those who have held the oth- a pleasure and a privilege to work with 
er ofices in these seven years, the deans, you and I bespeak for my successor the 


jirectors, and department chairmen of all same whole-hearted cooperation shown me 





member institutions, and the other staff over the past seven years. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


OF JOURNALISM 
FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1947 
Receipts 

Balance on hand December 31, 1946.........---cescccccececeses $ 155.56 

sede Geek, 5 TE Ge Bee 6 cocci cs cin sccccteseeensesseses 50.00 

ae ee ee ee Ie oc dco AG aS AS ORES ws ON 6 09 08 5 0M 1,700.00 

Refund from American Council on Hducation............0..000 eee 150.00 
$2,055.56 
Frm AATJ for Luncheons at 1947 Convention.................+- 321.00 
$2,376.56 

Expenditures 

Jan. 14 Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy, stamps................ 14.50 

Fe. 10 Chresten 2. Tremere, merettee..... onc ccc ccccsccccccs 15.51 

10 Paul J. Thompson, telephone and telegrams............ 36.09 

26 Earl English, mimeographing graduate report........... 25.53 

Se Fe ee, EL, I oc 6 acne HO e kw eS ci cee seus 1.07 

Mar 8 Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telegrams................... 1.74 

31 Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telegrams.................-- 2.25 

Apr. 1 Journalism Quarterly, apportionment $28 for °46........ 128.00 

9 Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telegrams................+55 1.57 

14 American Council on Education, 1947 dues............ 100.00 

14 Raymond B. Nixon, 1946 honorarium as editor......... 100.00 

14 Norval Neil Luxon, 1946 honorarium.................. 100.00 

28 Norval Neil Luxon, expenses for convention............ 6.09 

May 5 Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing.................. 5.87 

§ Chestes A. Trowbridge Coe., premeiOg. ....cccccccccsscss 7.21 

12 Raymond B. Nixon, expenses to ACE convention........ 65.14 

June 4 Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telephone and telegrams....... 4.46 

Sept. 9 Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telephone and telegrams....... 9.65 

® Ohio State University, telephone account............... 3.38 

30 Kenneth E. Olson, ACEJ treasurer, 1947 donation...... 500.00 

30 Journalism Quarterly, June & September apportionments 200.00 

Oct. 1% Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telegram.................0-. 2.83 

15 Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing..................- 1.79 

17 Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy, stamps................. 9.00 

22 Ohio State University, telephone account.............. 6.00 

Nov. 5 Ohio Hotels Association, telegrams................... 2.05 

7 Ohio State University Bookstore, envelopes............. 1.55 

Dee. 1 Raymond B. Nixon, 1947 honorarium, editor........... 100.00 

1 Norval Neil Luxon, 1947 honorarium.................. 100.00 

2 Akin Letter Bureau, convention mimeographing......... 33.03 

% Ohio State University, telephone account............... 2.19 

15 Fred E. Merwin, mimeographing research report........ 39.76 

19 Journalism Quarterly December apportionment........ 100.00 

26 Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telegrams.................+4. 4.74 

EE I ots oll a niga wa: waa 8 AW Wie! o wun. a 46,0 ede 2.84 

Jan. 15 Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telegrams.................... 4.61 

16 Hotel Warwick, 107 luncheons, December 31........... 321.00 

19 Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing................... 40.35 

SE oe! Sg ar Ame 3-40 06 a WS awed oe mee ae one 
NE I a) oa 5 et be an os cee magneton Gh $2,100.07 
*Balance on Band, January 31, 1948..............ccccccccccccees $ 276.49 


*Books transferred to new secretary-treasurer on this date. 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
January 9, 1947—December 26, 1947 











Receipts 
Balance on Hand, January 9, 1947................. $ 887 
Mom-member Gubecrigeioms ......ccccccsicccccccsccs $1,535.66 _ 
Single copy sales and back numbers................. 425.85 
BETES BEGG E BO BOGE occ ceccwccicccccccace 400.00 
AASDJ Balance on 1946 Appropriation.............. 28.00 
Se UE 6.4.06 0bied HORS NRC ae ce ewn see 1,039.00 
SE 65.69 stec eek venaievediataSaaeaee i ccevucke 65.00 
EE cect baton r dn eee em eheehs ete 6 6984.00.80 %8 252.80 
AATJ Appropriation for directory pages............. 126.40 
Ce ee een $4,072.71 
Expenditures 
Printing, Engraving, Mailing (4 issues)............. $3,459.08 
EE aria Wh & Wasare SWEEA a6 SOs 6s Bap eletnwdles eae 123.98 
EN a kab b es 44s ohele ue +s haere teeeaebelaae” 284.63 
55.50: hyris Misia ale sik Ss Saale acanai 06 Simo ate bate 50.00 
FE OE ee ee 50.00 
i ee... 65 6b obese wedle bon ees oa cwbln ee 50.00 
ED ns nine eae we Sie whe Cane hE ee oe ar oR EaS ee 89.00 
EP 6 a & oe alts bid ae oe eh Roe we eee aie 8.00 
6 a iat dict dais ee daca hey bord 2k ew hc, wwe A ore Goh a 3.00 
eS ee re ee ee 10 
ED, 6-0 6:60s 6000060046 Or eee SCs Cee aC OnSEeS 14.50 
EE BED 6.09. 0.0406 E06 66Ee Cec deansees $4,082.29 

Esad Gm ASV GHGUAUIGES, «vce ccccssvccsccccccocsos 9.58 

Bank Balance, December 26, 1947..............008- $ 877.98 





1948 Conventions to Be Held in Colorado 


The 1948 conventions of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism and 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism definitely have 
been scheduled for September 7, 8, and 9 
in Colorado, it was announced by Dr. 
Norval Neil Luxon, AASDJ president, as 
this issue of the QUARTERLY went to press. 

The time and place were selected in 
accordance with the advisory vote taken at 


Philadelphia, which later was confirmed by 
a mail ballot among AASDJ directors and 
among the members of the executive com- 
mittees of both associations. 

A decision will be made soon as to 
whether the conventions will be held in 
Denver, Boulder, or Estes Park, depending 
on the relative advantages of the facilities 
offered by each. 
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News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


- activities of schools and departments of 


journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and the 

like . . . must reach Professor Miller, Division of Journalism, Stanford Univer- 

sity, California, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
June issue must reach him by May 1. 


Minnesota Gets Navy Funds 
For Communications Research 


A $20,000 research allotment ot the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from the Office 
of Naval Research, U. S. Navy, will enable 
Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the re- 
search division of the Minnesota School of 
Journalism, to investigate work in hitherto 
unexplored fields of mass communication. 

The study will seek to determine the fac- 
tors producing differences in readership and 
listenership habits among population groups 
at various socio-economic levels. It will also 
include an intensive study of individual re- 
actions to various types of newspaper sto- 
ries, pictures, radio programs, magazine 
articles, and other methods of presenting 
information. 

While the $20,000 Navy contract was 
signed for a one-year period, Dr. Nafziger 
expects the research program to extend over 
three years. A preliminary analysis of read- 
ership data already collected by the re- 
search division will be followed by com- 
plete surveys of a sizable panel represent- 
ng a cross section of the Minnesota popu- 
ation, 

The data will then be broken down by 
sex, age ranges, race, educational levels, 
ranges of population centers, occupation 
and other socio-economic factors to deter- 
mine how effective various means of pre- 
senting news and opinion are among such 
groups. Case studies will then be made of 
specific individuals among the group inter- 
viewed, involving tests of attitude, person- 
ality, interest, knowledge and ability. These 
will seek to determine what in the indi- 
vidual is related to his choice of reading 
and listening matter and what is the effect 
on him of exposure to the various media. 

Dr. Nafziger was chief of the media an- 
alysis division of the Office of War Infor- 
mation at Washington in 1942. 


Illinois Plans Publication 
Of Research Conference Papers 


The University of Illinois’ new institute 
of communications research held its first 
conference January 19-21. 

Speakers included Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, 
Columbia (who discussed criticism of com- 
munications), Hugh M. Beville, NBC re- 
search director (television and facsimile), 
Elmo C. Wilson, CBS research director 
(the listening audience), Dr. Kenneth 
Baker, NAB research director (measuring 
the radio audience), Dr. Fred S. Siebert, 
Illinois (communications and government), 
Dr. Charles V. Kinter, Northwestern (eco- 
nomics of communications), Dr. Raymond 
B. Nixon, Emory (diminishing number of 
newspapers), Dr. Carl Hovland, chairman 
Yale department of psychology (psychology 
of communication process), Dr. gar 
Dale, Ohio State (psychology of communi- 
cation by picture), Dr. Leo Lowenthal, Co- 
lumbia (sociology of literature), Dr. Ralph 
O. Nafziger, Minnesota (the reading audi- 
ence), Dr. Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota (edi- 
torial freedom and responsibility), Robert 
J. Blakely, Des Moines Register (responsi- 
bility of an editor), Dr. John Ivey Jr., 
North Carolina (communication as a social 
instrument), Dr. Clyde Hart, head of 
NORC (measuring public opinion), and 
Dr. Bernard Berelson, Chicago (commu- 
nications’ effect on public opinion). 

Dr. Wilbur Schramm, director of the in- 
stitute, was general chairman of the con- 
ference. Dr. J. W. Albig, Dr. Raymond B. 
Cattell, Dr. C. H. Sandage, and Dr. Fred 
S. Siebert of the Illinois faculty presided 
over individual sessions. A di ion of 
“Problems Facing a New Communications 
Research Center” was led by Dr. Lazarsfeld, 
with all members participating. 

The formal papers of the conference will 
be printed in book form. 
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Nixon Appointed at Illinois 
As Visiting Professor 

Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and director of the 
Division of Journalism at Emory university, 
has been appointed visiting professor in 
journalism and in the institute of commu- 
nications research at the University of IIli- 
nois for 1948-49. 

Floyd K. Baskette, associate professor, 
will be acting director at Emory during 
Dr. Nixon’s 12-month leave of absence, be- 
ginning in June. 

Dr. Nixon is the first prominent com- 
munications researcher to be brought to 
the Illinois campus under the program of 
the new institute of communications re- 
search. He will teach courses in the School 
of Journalism and serve as a senior fellow 
in the institute. 

Before becoming head of journalism at 
Emory in 1928 Nixon had served on the 
Tampa (Fla.) Daily Times in positions 
ranging from reporter, sports editor, and 
city editor to chief editorial writer. More 
recently he has been a special writer for 
the Atlanta Constitution, the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, the Baltimore Sun, and other papers. 
For many years he also edited Emory’s 
alumni magazine and conducted a weekly 
radio program over Station WSB. 

Dr. Nixon holds an M.A. degree in jour- 
nalism from the University of Wisconsin and 
a Ph.D in political science from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He is editor of Prob- 
lems of the Country Weekly (1930), co- 
editor of Public Opinion and the Press 
(1933), and author of Henry W. Grady: 
Spokesman of the New South (1943). 

During his leave the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY will be edited at Illinois. The bus- 
iness and publication office will remain at 
Emory, according to present plans. 

oo 2. -@ 


Missouri Installs Laboratory 
For Facsimile Newspaper 


The School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, has installed a facsimile news- 
paper laboratory and facsimile scanner for 
the production of a facsimile newspaper in 
Walter Williams Hall. Five recorders for 
reproduction of facsimile newspapers are 
installed at various points in Columbia. 
Loans of equipment were made by the St. 
Louis Star-Times and Station KXOK. Ex- 
periments will be conducted in the typogra- 
phy, editing, and make-up of a regularly 
published facsimile newspaper. 
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Copeland Named to Direct 
Oklahoma School of Journalism 


Dr. Fayette Copeland, professor of jour. 
nalism, was appointed director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Okla. 
homa, for a term of four years effective 
December 1. Since last June Dr. Copeland 
has been serving as chairman of a tempo. 
rary administrative committee named tp 
direct the school after the resignation of 
Stewart Harral last April. 

The new director is a graduate of Okla. 
homa with M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Louisiana State University. As a practicing 
newspaperman he has been news editor, 
Clovis (N. M.) News; reporter, Santa Ana 
(Calif.) Register; city editor, Anaheim 
(Calif.) Herald; copyreader, Los Angeles 
Herald; assistant Sunday editor, Los An. 
geles Examiner, and acting city editor, Nor. 
man (Okla.) Transcript. 

Copeland joined the staff of the School 
of Journalism in 1924 as an assistant pro- 
fessor and publicity director for the uni- 
versity. From 1941-45 he served as univer. 
sity counselor of men. He is the author of 
Kendall of the Picayune, University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1943, 


Carnegie Corporation to Aid 
M.I.T. Communication Study 


A center for scientific aids to learning 
to study methods of collecting, organizing, 
and communicating knowledge will be es- 
tablished at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology under a grant of $100,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The center is conceived as a_ national 
and international resource in its field and 
will concern itself with research and ex- 
perimentation on aspects of printing, docu- 
mentary reproduction, visual education, 
sound recording, and mechanical selection 
systems. It will also serve as a center for 
training technicians, librarians, and others 
in allied fields in the theories and practices 
of scientific aids to learning. 

* * * 


Tucker Given Promotion 
At University of Tennessee 


Willis C. Tucker, professor and acting 
head of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Tennessee, since last fall, has 
been named head of the department. Pro- 
fessor Tucker was a member of the jour- 
nalism faculty at the University of Ken- 
tucky before going to Tennessee. 
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Wisconsin Journalism School 
Divides Administrative Duties 

The functions of the director of the 
School of Journalism and of the journalism 
department faculty chairman have been 
separated at the University of Wisconsin. 
Grant M. Hyde continues as director by 
hoard of regent appointment, in charge of 
all students, outside activities and general 
aflairs of the school. 

Dr. Henry L. Smith, associate professor, 
has been elected by the department faculty 
as its chairman for the term ending July 
|, 1948, and is acting as presiding officer 
of the department in its consideration of 
personnel, budget and curriculum as is cus- 
tomary in other departments of the univer- 
sity. 

* t 2 


Journalism Schools Announce 
Faculty Appointments 


The Department of Journalism, Michigan 
State College, added five men to its fac- 
ulty with the beginning of the fall term, 
bringing the number of the staff to 12. 
One of the appointees is a replacement for 
E. H. Wintermute, instructor, who resigned 
to become editor of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Journal. 

The new faculty members are: 

Assistant professors—Edward Buttgen, 
master’s degree from the University of Illi- 
nois, six years in advertising with the St. 
Louis Packing Company; Fred Maguire, 
Dartmouth graduate, Nieman Fellow, and 
winner of the Sigma Delta Chi award for 
courage in journalism, 1943; Richard 
Spong, Dartmouth graduate, master’s de- 
gree Pulitzer School of Journalism, six 
as in newspaper and public relations 
wor 

Instructors—Charles Blagdon, Kalamazoo 
College graduate, 14 years in industrial ad- 
vertising and selling; Paul Sutton, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin graduate, 13 years in 
Newspaper, advertising and radio work. 

. : * 


William James Morrison has been ap- 
pointed head of the newspaper production 
laboratory at the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. For two years he has had 
charge of the linotype curriculum at the 
University of Missouri. Mr. Morrison re- 
ceived his M.A. degree at the University 
of Nebraska where he was sales manager 
for the University of Nebraska Press and 
later instructor in news writing and typog- 
raphy. He has 10 years’ experience in news, 
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advertising, and mechanical departments of 
newspapers. 

Iowa also has announced appointment of 
Harold Rowe, president of the Ambro Ad- 
vertising Agency, Cedar Rapids, lowa, to 
teach the Townsend method of pre-evaluat- 
ing advertising and appointment of James 
Rasley of the W. D. Lyon Advertising 
Agency, Cedar Rapids, to teach advertising 
production. 

* 2 * 

Ben Yablonky who has been a part-time 
instructor in the Department of Journal- 
ism, New York University, for four years, 
resigned as labor writer for PM in Febru- 
ary to accept an assistant professorship. 
Charles A. Wagner, Sunday editor, Daily 
Mirror, and Hillier Krieghbaum, UNESCO, 
became part-time instructors at the begin- 
ning of the current term. Wagner has been 
a Nieman Fellow. Krieghbaum was an as- 
sociate professor at the University of Ore- 
gon in 1946-47 and before that at Kansas 
State College. 

William Stanford Smith has been named 
as assistant professor in the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, and secretary-manager of the 
Georgia Press Association. In addition to 
his press association duties, Professor 
Smith will teach courses in the Atlanta 
unit of the university. A graduate of the 
Grady School, he has worked on the Au- 
gusta (Ga.) Chronicle and the Cairo (Ga.) 
Messenger. 

. o * 

Fred A. Beard, Chicago, will head the 
University of Oregon Press next fall. He 
also will hold an assistant professorship of 
journalism. He is currently superintendent 
of the press at Moody Bible Institute and 
earlier was with the Good News Press, 
Chicago; the University of Chicago Prese; 
and the Iowa State College Press. 


* * * 


The Division of Journalism, Stanford 
University, has appointed John H. Thomp- 
son, manager of news and public affairs 
for National Broadcasting Company, San 
Francisco, as lecturer for the spring quar- 
ter to teach the course, “The Radio 


Form.” 
* . . 


Two additions to the faculty of the 
School of Journalism, Kent State Univer- 
sity, bring the total of its staff to eight 
persons. Newest appointees are Louis H. 
Belden, instructor, and Henry Beck, pho- 
tography instructor. 


Belden, a Michigan 
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graduate and former staff member of the 
Canton (Ohio) Repository, teaches jour- 
nalism courses and supervises publications 
at Kent’s Canton division. 

~ 7 * 

The School of Journalism, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, has named Mrs. Thelma T. Gor- 
ham to an assistant professorship. Mrs. 
Gorham was in publicity and public rela- 
tions work in Los Angeles 1946-47. Earlier 
she worked six years for the Kansas City 
Call, spent a year as associate editor and 
technical adviser for U. S. Army camp 
newspaper and publications, Ft. Huachuca, 
Ariz., and another year as assistant editor 
of Crisis magazine. She is a graduate of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota. 

* * & 


Lecturers appointed by the Division of 
Journalism, Boston University, include 
Francis Brown, senior editor of Time; John 
Crider, editor of the Boston Herald; James 
Wessel, Associated Press sports editor; and 
Erwin Canham, editor of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

* e 


Stephen F. Humphrey, associate editor of 
the Knoxville Journal, is serving as lectur- 
er in newspaper management courses at 
the University of Tennessee during winter 
and spring quarters. 

* - . 


At the University of Miami, Timothy 
J. Sullivan, facsimile editor of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald, has been added to the staff 
as a lecturer to assist in teaching courses 
in facsimile. James S. Penny, instructor, 
has been promoted to an assistant profes- 


sorship. 
e * * 


Daniel j. Hafrey, Minneapolis Tribune 
copyreader, and Miss Dorothy Strike, Gam- 
ble-Skogmo copywriter, have been appoint- 
ed teaching assistants in the School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota. Both 
are Minnesota graduates and are under- 
taking graduate work. 


* * * 


Mrs. Hazel Hartzog Tow, former war 
correspondent for United Press, has joined 
the faculty of the Department of Techni- 
cal Journalism, Iowa State College, as an 
assistant. Mrs. Tow has also worked for 
Acme Newspictures and for California 
newspapers. 
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Nebraska Journalism School 
Offers New Publications 


A service and research bulletin series 
was inaugurated this winter by the School 
of Journalism, University of Nebraska, The 
first two numbers dealt respectively with 
a comparative analysis of classified ad. 
vertising rates and policies in weekly and 
daily newspapers. 

A bibliographic center to promote collec. 
tion and exc e of information on li- 
brary and research materials in journalism 
also has been established at Nebraska. The 
center has begun a publication series un. 
der the general title, “Contributions to 
Bibliography in Journalism.” The first num. 
ber in the series listed the graduate theses 
in journalism since 1945. Other numbers 
are planned for the current academic year, 

~ * * 


FM Station to Go on Air 
In 1948 at Iowa State 


Radio Station WOI of Iowa State Col- 
lege started construction of a 520-foot sup- 
porting structure for FM antennae in Jan- 
uary and expects to be on the air with 
FM in 1948. Progress on the WOI televi- 
sion development, under the first such li- 
cense granted an educational radio station, 
has been delayed by lack of material and 
labor. Present facilities of the AM studio 
in the newsroom and in market reporting 
will be enlarged. 


* + 


New Scholarships Announced 
By Three Institutions 


Two new scholarships have been granted 
to the Division of Journalism, Fresno State 
College, increasing its total number of 
scholarships to 16. The scholarships were 
given by printing firms in the areas served 
by the college and may be awarded to any 
student that the college scholarship com- 
mittee deems deserving. 

* * * 


The Minneapolis Women’s Advertising 
Club has established a $100 scholarship to 
be awarded annually to the junior woman 
student in the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, with the highest 
scholastic average during her sophomore 


year. 
* * * 


Sigma Delta Chi at the University of 
North Dakota is sponsoring a $60 tuition 
journalism scholarship for the outstanding 
North Dakota male journalism graduate. 
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Students Get Agency Views 
On Education for Advertising 


Results of an opinion survey of 35 Texas 
and Oklahoma advertising agencies con- 
cerning college preparation for advertis- 
ing have been reported in mimeographed 
form by the Advertising Club at the Uni- 
versity of Texas which conducted the sur- 
vey. Ernest A. Sharpe, instructor in adver- 
tising in the Department of Journalism, 
guided the project as faculty adviser. 

Subjects other than advertising that the 
student might take as part of his univer- 
sity course were rated by the agencies in 
the following order: salesmanship, market- 
ing, typography, typing, psychology, eco- 
nomics, freehand drawing, business law, 
sociology, and foreign language. 

The small agency and the newspaper 
were rated as the best places for the grad- 
uate to begin work for an ultimate career 
in the agency field, the survey indicated. 
The agency men were also of the opinion 
that copy and production departments offer 
the best chance for employment to college 
graduates with a general knowledge of 


advertising. 
* * 


lowa Journalism School 
Trains Linotype Operators 


Training of 15 linotype operators for 
lowa newspapers got under way February 
2 at the newly established newspaper pro- 
duction laboratory of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Iowa: In addition to 
this 17-week course in which trainees will 
spend 40 hours a week in learning linotype 
operation and care, the laboratory will offer 
another course in newspaper production to 
train journalism students in the mechanical 
processess of the back shop. 


* * * 


Newspaper Advertising Clinic 
Well Attended at Missouri 


Thirty-nine newspapers sent representa- 
tives to the University of Missouri Adver- 
tising Clinic January 17, 18. The program 
was presented by the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, in cooperation with 
the Missouri Newspaper Advertising Man- 
agers Association as a service to newspa- 
pers and newspaper advertising. A total of 
8 working newspaper people from seven 
states attended. ent techniques and 
trends in general, retail, and classified ad- 
vertising were discussed. 


Four Recent Books Written 
By NYU Journalism Staff 


Books written by members of the De- 
partment of Journalism, New York Uni- 
versity, and published in recent months are 
Lewis and Clark by Dr. John Bakeless, 
Your Newspaper by Ben Yablonky and 
eight other Nieman Fellows, and Fine Tooth 
Comb, a novel, by Paul Hollister, Jr., who 
is teaching a course in short story writing 
and a course in feature article writing. 

The second serial rights of September 
Remember, a novel by Prof. Gregory Mason 
and his wife, Ruth Fitch Mason, were 
bought by the New York Post and a con- 
densed version of this novel was published 
last fall by this newspaper as part of a 
new policy of presenting one complete 
novel in condensation with each Saturday 
edition. 

a ~ ~ 


Long Island University Adds 
Department of Journalism 
Journalism courses at Long Island Uni- 
versity have been transferred from Depart- 
ment of English jurisdiction to a separate 
Department of Journalism. Theodore E. 
Kruglak, executive secretary of the Katz 
Agency, has been named chairman of the 
department. In addition, the faculty in- 
cludes Paul Gould, Brooklyn Eagle, and 
Sol Abramson, Edward Zusi, and Alben 
Philips, all of the New York Mirror. 


* + * 


Notes 


Frontpage for January published an ar- 
ticle by Gregory Mason, Department of 
Journalism, New York University, which 
was a reply to a criticism of journalism 
schools by Miss Adele Soffer in Frontpage 
for September-October and, to some extent, 
a comment on “The Failure of Journalism 
Schools,” written by Chet Vonier in the 
October Mercury. 

a a ” 


Lincoln University has granted a leave 
of absence to Dean Armistead S. Pride 
of its School of Journalism to enable him 
to accept a fellowship from the American 
Council of Learned Societies for study to- 
ward the Ph.D. degree at Northwestern 
University, April 1 to September 1. 


Milton J. Shieh, who received an M.A. 
in journalism at Minnesota, is now teach- 
ing journalism at the National University 
in Nanking. Jose Gerbasi, a student at Min- 
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nesota under auspices of the State Depart- 
ment, is now secretary of the School of 
Journalism, National University, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

+. > * 

Joseph C. Carter, assistant professor of 
journalism, Temple University, has been 
named advisory editor of Scholastic Edi- 
tor, official organ of the National Scholas- 
tic Press Association and the National As- 
sociation of Journalism Directors. 

. > co 

Photography discussions of the Wyom- 
ing State Press Association meeting on 
the University of Wyoming campus Janu- 
ary 30-31 were led by Prof. Clifton C. 
Edom, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. 

o * a 

Prof. Thomas F. Barnhart, School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, spoke 
before the Florida Press Association in 
November and the Minnesota Editorial As- 
sociation and Minnesota Press Women in 
January on community publishing prob- 
lems. He will address the Nebraska Press 
Association in March. 

« + + 

With the beginning of the fall term 
the Department of Journalism, Michigan 
State College, moved into new quarters 
which provide laboratory facilities in news 


reporting and copy editing. 
* * 2 


Fifteen Maine editors and publishers are 
participating in presentation of a spring 
semester course called “The Newspaper 
and the Community” at the University of 
Maine. 

* os * 

Kent State University’s Seventh Annual 
Short Course in News Photography will 
be held March 23-26 under direction of 
Prof. James A. Fosdick and Joseph Costa, 
president of the National Photographers 
Association. Enrollment is limited to 225 
press photographers. | 


A mechanical clinic will be held April 
23, 24 at the School of Journalism, Mon- 
tana State University, with the state press 
association as co-sponsor. 

+ * : 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Michigan, is 
devoting his time until September 1948 
to a research project in communications 
underwritten by the Marshall Field Founda- 
tion. Dr. Lee is on leave from Wayne 
University, Detroit. 
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Boston Adds Circulation Cour 
To Journalism Curriculum 


A course in circulation has been inty, 
duced this semester in the Division of Joy. 
nalism, Boston University, by H. Pheh 
Gates, chairman of the International Cir) 
lation Managers Association education con. 
mittee. Mr. Gates is emphasizing prom 
tion techniques, using the Christian Scien: 
Monitor as a project for planning circu) 
tion expansion on daily newspapers. 

One purpose of this test course is to fu. 
ther explore the possibilities of 1.C.M.A\ 
proposal to include courses in circulation 
management in the curricula of journalisn 
schools. This is an adjunct to the organi. 
zation’s annual award of two $750 graduate 
scholarships for students taking a master; 
degree in circulation. 

Mr. Gates, circulation manager of the 
Christian Science Monitor, was former) 
director of the School of Journalism ani 
Advertising at Woodbury College in Lo 
Angeles. 

Responding to a questionnaire, 50 of the 
91 enrollees indicated they were planning 
editorial careers; 15 were interested in jobs 
on magazines; 10 chose the public relations 
field; 5, advertising; 5, fiction; 4, radio; 
1, merchandising; 1, business management. 
Confirming the I.C.M.A. Education Conm- 
mittees previous findings that circulation 
has long been the “forgotten end of the 
newspaper business” so far as schools of 
journalism are concerned, not a single stu- 
dent in the class of 91 indicated circulation 
management as a career preference. 

The enrollment of 91 in the course— 
largest of any elective course in this year’s 
Boston University journalism school—is 
taken as a significant indication that jour 
nalism majors now want to know more 
about the circulation business, even though 
they do not seem interested in circulation 
as a career. 

“This further confirms the primary ob- 
jective of I.C.M.A.’s educational program,” 
declared Mr. Gates. “The purpose of such 
courses is not to give technical and basic 
training for future circulation managers, 
but rather to bring to journalism schools 
and to newspaper men and women of to 
morrow a sound understanding and appre: 
ciation of the important place of circulation 
in the publishing business. 

“Increased interest of journalism schools 
in circulation management will no doubt 
result in a better evaluation of circulation 
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factors in the publishing business and will 
also do much to raise the standards of 
circulation management.” 

Two other new fields also have been 
added to the Boston curriculum: 

Mrs. Emily Flint, production editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, will introduce a 
course in magazine publishing. She will be 
assisted by David Snyder, publisher of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and Charles Morton, as- 
sociate editor. 

To develop training in community news- 
paper publishing, James E. Olson, formerly 
with the Richland (Wis.) Democrat, will 
establish courses in weekly newspaper edit- 
ing and publishing as an instructor. 


The Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Texas, is offering a special senior 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII) —Any 


number 
1931 (Vol. VIII) March 
1932 (Vol. IX) March, September 
1933 (Vol. X) September 
1934 (Vol. XI) March, December 
1935 (Vol. XII) September 
1936 (Vol. XIII) March, September 


to others. Address: 
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course in oil and gas news apa this 

semester for the first time. A. R. McTee, 

Texas journalism graduate who for eight 

years was on the staff of the Oil Weekly 

at Houston, will be lecturer for the course. 
* * & 


A three-credit course in radio news writ- 
ing has been added to the journalism cur- 
riculum at the University of Tennessee. 

* x * 


At the School of Journalism, University 
of Iowa, non-journalism students with back- 
grounds in pure science or economics are 
being given an opportunity this semester to 
study writing for the business press. Called 
“Advanced Interpretative Writing,” the 
seminar is being taught by Arthur Wimer, 
former Washington correspondent. 





Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JouRNALISM QuarTERLY will 
pay $.50 each for copies of the following numbers: 


1937 (Vol. XIV), March, December 
1938 (Vol. XV) June 

1939 (Vol. XVI) March 

1940 (Vol. XVII) March. September 


1942 (Vol. XIX) March, September, 
December 


1944 (Vol. XXI) September 
1946 (Vol. XXIII) March 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, you can assist 
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American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism 


Officers 
Present, Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State; vick-presment, Kenneth R. Marvin, 
lowa State; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Robert W. Desmond, California, Raymond B. Nixon, Emory. 


Member Institutions 
Universities: Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana State, Nebraska, New York, Northwestern, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Washington, Washington and 
Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, and Pennsylvania. 


Council on Standards of Journalism 
Ralph R. Lashbrook (chairman), Kansas State, J. L. O’Sullivan, Marquette, John E. 
Stempel, Indiana (terms expire in 1948); James L. C. Ford, Montana State, Paul J. 
Thompson, 7exas, William O. Trapp, Columbia (terms expire in 1950); President 
Luxon, ex officio. 

Council on Research in Journalism 
Charles L. Allen, Northwestern, Earl English (chairman), Missouri, Frederic E. Mer- 
win, Rutgers, William A. Sumner, Wisconsin (terms expire in 1948); Chilton R. 
Bush, Stanford, Kenneth R. Marvin, Jowa State, Ralph O. Nafziger, Minnesota, Mar- 
cn M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State (terms expire in 1950); President Luxon, ex 
officio. 

Council on Radio Journalism 

AASDJ memsers—Mitchell V. Charnley (chairman), Minnesota (term expires in 1950) ; 
Kenneth G. Bartlett, Syracuse, Fred S. Siebert, Illinois (terms expire in 1948) ; Floyd 
K. Baskette, Emory, Paul H. Wagner, Ohio State (terms expire in 1949). NAB mem. 
pers—Arthur Stringer (secretary), NAB (term expires in 1950) ; William Brooks, NBC, 
Jack Harris, KPRC (terms expire in 1948); Karl Koerper, KMBC, E. R. Vade- 
boncoeur, WSYR (terms expire in 1949). 


American Association of Teachers of Journalism 


Present, Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse; VICE-PRESIDENT, Henry E. Birdsong, Temple; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 


AASDJ mempers—Frank L. Mott, Missouri, Kenneth E. Olson (secretary-treasurer), 
Northwestern (terms expire in 1950); Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Fred S. Siebert, 
Illinois (terms expire in 1948); Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State (ex officio as 
chairman of AASDJ Council on Standards); alternates, John E. Drewry, Georgia 
(term expires in 1950) ; Franklin Banner, Penn State (term expires in 1948). News- 
PAPER ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Walter Allen, NEA, Charles F. McCahill, (vice-chair- 
man), ANPA, Holt McPherson, SNPA, Dwight Marvin (chairman), ASNE, Fred 
a IDPA; alternates, Will Loomis, NEA, Edward Lindsay, IDPA, Joyce Swan, 
Accrediting Committee 
Epucator MEMBERS—Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio State, and Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, Minnesota (terms expire in 1950); Raymond B. Nixon, Emory (term expires 
in 1948) ; John E. Stempel, Indiana (term expires in 1949). NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
meMBERS—A. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo Evening News, Joyce Swan, Minneapolis Star and 


Tribune, Stephen C. Noland, Indianapolis News. Execurtve secreTarY—Earl English, 
Missouri. 
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